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Meeting of East and West? 


mt oie | 
WOLFGANG FRIEDMANN* 
8 { 
0 T is a trite phrase that “politics is the art of the possible.” 
| At this moment it is perhaps equally necessary to stress that 
1 | it is seldom possible in international politics both to have 






your cake and eat it. In initiating an exchange of visits with 
' Premier Khrushchev, President Eisenhower has made an un- 
orthodox and courageous move. But beneath the gesture, there 








is throughout the Western world deep uncertainty on the crucial 
question: Is this just another — somewhat more dramatic — 
| move in the endless chain of attempts made since the end of the 


last World War to break an apparently irreconcilable and ever 

















deepening conflict between the world’s two leading powers? 
are we entering a new phase in world politics, possibly as 
different from that of the first twelve postwar years (1946-58) 
as the postwar world configuration was from that of 1939? 
is this uncertainty which largely accounts for the spate of 
Western speeches and declarations, according to which nothing 
is to be changed, except for an attempt to “melt the ice.” 
clearly is not good enough. If it is in fact the conviction of the 
powers of the Western alliance — and in particular, of its four 
leading representatives — that the strategy and the aims of 


| Soviet Russia are essentially what they have appeared to be since 






the end of the war — permanent war aiming at the complete 


conquest of Western positions and values, stopping short only 






of visits between Eisenhower and Khrushchev is certain to be a 





| of the ultimate holocaust as long as possible — then the exchange 


failure. Premier Khrushchev may be eager to see the world, but 


| he is not coming to the United States as a tourist. 





the value of the exchange has been somewhat curtailed by 
excessive U.S. consideration for what its various allies consider 
to be unnegotiable or even undiscussable. If the West should 
persist in an “as you were” position, mitigated only by some 
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nice words about the need to reduce world tensions, even a 
probing of the Soviet position will not be possible. 

I do not wish to add to the many hypotheses and speculations 
about how far Khrushchev may or may not be willing to make 
general concessions. What is possible at this moment is to 
analyze certain facts of the world position of 1959 coolly and 
rationally, as a pre-condition to an intelligent approach to the 
forthcoming round of negotiations. The first and major realiza- 
tion should be that the postwar phase of 1946 to 1958 — char- 
acterized by unmitigated though generally cautious Soviet 
hostility to the West and the gradual build-up of Western collec- 
tive counter-defences — political and military —is definitely 
over, and that a new pattern of world politics is slowly emerging. 
Certainly the cold war phase, marked by such highlights as the 
Czechoslovakian coup of 1948, the Berlin blockade and the 
Korean war, which kept the world in almost continuous tension, 
had the advantage of a certain simplicity. The Communist and 
the Western world, led by the Soviet Union and the United 
States, respectively, were facing each other as enemies at every 
point, and the development of NATO posed — still partly un- 
solved — problems of determination and organization rather than 
problems of basic policy. Except for Communists and extreme 
isolationists, nobody in the West doubts that NATO was neces- 
sary and urgent, and that without what remained of free Europe 
in 1949 would not have survived. 

The major changes that Western statesmen face today may 
be briefly summarized as possible: 

First, there is a new leadership in the Soviet Union. It is 
a leadership that is not only more intelligently aware of the 
real world around it than the stubborn, crafty but essentially 
limited Stalin; it is also, in the expression used in Professor 
Rostow’s recent lectures*, representing a society that has passed 
from the “take off” stage to that of relative industrial and social 
maturity. Given the dogmatic background of the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, and the almost unique reliance of its regime on an how- 
ever perverted theory, it is certainly difficult for any Soviet 
leadership to struggle loose from old dogmas and slogans of 
world revolution. But it has been clear for some time that, 
however camouflaged, it is in fact trying to do so. At least 
Stalin had, unlike Trotsky, realized many years ago that the 


* As summarized in the Economist of August 15 and 22, 1959. 
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MEETING OF EAST AND WEST? 237 
Soviet Union was not likely to be the harbinger of world revolu- 
tion but a national power, struggling to attain security, strength 
and influence in a world which, in Stalin’s time at least, was 
still overwhelmingly hostile. Khrushchev and his associates have 
the immense advantage of leading a country that, militarily, and 
to a considerable extent, also politically, has moved out of this 
isolation and that, scientifically and industrially has made such 
giant strides that it can today confront the leader of the Western 
world on equal terms. But at the same time — and this is the 
second major factor — Khrushchev and Co. know that they live 
in a physically even more dangerous and explosive world than 
that of the early ’twenties. Above all — Russia is for all its 
growing power, like the United States and the entire Western 
world, being pushed into an essentially defensive position. 
Much has been said about a new balance of terror in the age 
of nuclear weapons, which has, for the first time in history, 
ruled out war as the most efficient means of attaining national 
political objectives. For the world’s two leading powers this 
is true at least as long as (a) a major war directly involving 
nuclear powers would mean the virtual certainty of mutual 
annihilation, and (b) it is probable that a “brushfire” war 
started with conventional forces (in which the U.S.S.R. is 
superior) will not, within a relatively short time, lead to a major 
war. Both these restraining factors are likely to continue to 
operate, unless the Western conventional forces should shrink 
to a level at which the second of the above-made conditions would 
no longer apply. But the reason why the U.S.S.R. as well as the 
United States is, for all its enormous power, being pushed into 
an attitude of apprehension, is the steadily growing number of 
nations, new and old, aspiring to, and likely to attain sooner or 
later, comparable destructive power. This is indeed a frighten- 
ing prospect, and one major reason why, for all their conflicts 
and divergences, both Russia and America have a joint interest 
in damming the flood before it is too late, by some agreed scheme 
of controlled inspection and abstention. 


The third major change from the immediate postwar phase 
is the definite ruin of the “bipolar” world which dominated the 
first post-World War II phase. This has been in a process of 
dissolution for some time but it is the last few years that have 
brought the most dramatic changes. Behind Khrushchev’s claim 
that an understanding between the United States and the Soviet 
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Union would make war impossible in the contemporary world, 
there is the anxious realization that control over the forces that 
lead to war is slowly passing out of the hands of both these 
powers. First, the proliferation of new, small and largely un- 
tried states is producing new blocs, alignments, pulls and shifts 
in the balance of power. In recent years, these new configura- 
tions have essentially worked against the West, because the 
new nationalisms have been largely the result of emancipation 
from colonial or quasi-colonial status of Western provenience. 
But as recent developments in the Middle Fast or south Asia 
show, this is not likely to be always a one-sided process. The 
flood of new nation-states, most of them with little more than 
aspirations and resentments, which, at a time of antagonism 
between the world’s major powers can be cleverly exploited to 
extract advantages from the one or the other, is one of the 
major dangers of our time, and one which the United States and 
Russia have a common interest in containing. 


Even more menacing is the growing shadow of the new 
world giant, Communist China, whose gestures of independence 
in world politics become ever more marked. Again this is at 
first glance entirely an anti-Western development. Wars or 
pressures, in Korea, in the Formosa Straits, in Viet Nam or 
Laos are clearly anti-Western and they have the more or less- 
willing support of Russia. But in five or ten years from now, 
the situation may be even outwardly very different. Essentially 
Russia is one of the old imperial “Western” powers, while China, 
an Asian power of non-white race, is reviving and remembering 
its imperial past, after centuries of decline. But while China 
is trying to outbid Russia in its forced transition from an un- 
developed to an industrially developed country, it is today, 
socially and technically, at a very different stage. Against a 
China, straining every nerve to pass from the backward stage 
of centuries to the “take off” stage of an emergent industrial 
society, Russia is today passing to a more mature stage, which 
means a change in social attitudes, aspirations and demands. 
Beyond this there are prospects of genuine conflicts of interests, 
in such areas as Outer Mongolia, from which Harrison Salisbury 
recently sent a revealing first-hand report. In such areas, as a 
Russian observed to him, Russians, Americans and other Europ- 
eans feel a community of civilization and interest. 
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Obviously, such possible tensions or even conflicts between 
Russia and China are essentially questions of the future. They 
are vastly overshadowed by the present community of political 
ideology and anti-Western strategy. Behind such possibilities 
and speculations lies the far more important question of princi- 
ple, namely whether ideological affinities, such as a common 
gospel of communism, rather than matters of national survival 
and interests, are the dominant factor in State policies. Soviet 
policy appears to move cautiously and haltingly away from 
ideological preoccupation, to an open realization of the need to 
secure national development and security in a shifting and 
menacing world. More than ten years ago, the late George 
Orwell foresaw, in his grim prophecy of “1984”, that there would 
be three major powers: Oceania, Eurasia and East Asia, with 
shifting alliances between any two of them against the third, 
living in a state of constant, though not mortal, conflict (main- 
tained largely not because of any vital clashes of interest but in 
order to keep the ruling class in a position of rigid control over 
the masses). While we have some reason to hope that the 
social part of Orwell’s prophecy will prove overpessimistic, the 
vision of shifting coalitions between the three major centers of 
world power has elements of prophetic insight. At least, it 
seems clear that even today, behind the protestations of ideologi- 
cal solidarity, irreconcilability, fidelity to principles and the 
like, in both East and West, there are anxious reappraisals of 
new sources of dangers and new communities as well as conflicts 
of interest. Nor is this either surprising or novel. Have we 
forgotten how short a time ago aggressive German and Japanese 
Fascism in Europe and Asia was an overwhelming danger, bring- 
ing the rest of the world together, and that only a few years 
before that enforced coalition, many Western leaders thought 
that they would stay apart while Nazi Germany and Communist 
Russia fought each other, to be followed only by the even more 
short-lived Stalinist illusion that Russia could buy neutrality 
by a profitable pact with Nazi Germany while the latter ex- 
hausted herself in a fight with the Western democracies? 


We are of course haunted by the memory of broken Nazi 
promises and especially of the appeasement of Munich. But 
the most precarious thing about history is that it never quite 
repeats itself. The essential difference between the Nazi regime 
and the Soviet regime is that between a maniac and a sane 
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though crafty and ruthless man. For Hitler, war, destruction 
and subjugation were ends in themselves. There is no evidence 
at all that such is the mentality of the Soviet leaders. Soviet 
policy has probably been as rich in blunders as Western policy — 
e.g., Stalin’s illusions about Nazi policy, or Soviet actions leading 
to the Korean War — but essentially, Soviet policy has been one 
of caution, and it is too easy to forget on how many occasions — 
Iran, Iraq, Berlin, Lebanon and others — Soviet policy, when 
faced with a moderately firm challenge, has chosen the path of 
caution — which Hitler never did. 





There are still many political leaders and publicists of the 
Western world to whom the Soviet Union is simply the devil 
incarnate, to be shunned, feared and fought wherever possible. 
Some of these were only to willing to condone Nazi policies, 
because Nazi Germany was, from a conservative point of view, 
a more acceptable social system than that of Communist Russia. 
This in itself shows how easily cool judgment is distorted by 
social or ideological prejudices. I have given some reasons for 
the belief that the Soviet Union is today in a position where 
she has every interest to seek some agreement, some reduction 
of acute point of conflict, for reasons of self-protection, not be- 
cause of any sudden flowering of love for peace and humanity. 
This is a very different thing from facing the fact that the 
Soviet Union will use its great political, economic and technical 
power to the utmost in order to gain political advantages. In 
principle, this is not very different from what Czarist Russia, or 
indeed any other major power, has attempted to do throughout 
history. Perhaps it is no undue oversimplification to say that 
the three major objectives of present Soviet policy are: first, 
the consolidation of its satellite empire; second, the weakening 
of the Western Alliance, and especially of its West German 
component; third, the maximum propaganda use of recent Soviet 
scientific and industrial progress, in the ‘uncommitted world.” 
But these objectives, and the methods of pursuing them, must 
be — as, indeed, they obviously are — balanced against other 
objectives such as the avoidance of total destruction, the further 
development of Russia’s economic and social resources, the satis- 
faction of growing consumer demands, the reinsurance against 
possible future danger from China, and others. All these are 
well-known principles and methods of power politics, and the 
only really new factor is the growth of the means of destruction 
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— available to more than one power — to dimensions of total 
and mutual annihilation. 


If the West, through its responsible leaders, continues to 
believe that the only guide and test of Soviet action is the 
pursuit of world domination, and that any agreement for 
example, on the control of nuclear tests, the neutralization of 
certain areas in Central Europe, or over co-existence in Germany 
is, on the part of the Soviet Union, nothing but an attempt to 
deceive, then the forthcoming exchange of visits between 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower is not only futile but disastrous. If, 
on the other hand, the Western powers recognize that the 
U.S.S.R., like the U.S.A., is anxious to survive and achieve a 
measure of security in an extremely precarious and explosive 
world, then it makes sense to seek areas of — initially limited — 
agreement. We must of course be clear that, for years to come, 
the essential task for the Soviet and the Western world is to 
reduce acute points of conflict — a very different task from that 
of establishing community endeavours as they are presently 
developing in Western Europe, and, to a lesser extent, within 
the NATO framework. In other words, we are likely to live in 
the foreseeable future in a world that is not slowly moving 
towards ideological and legal unity but that is likely to develop 
more closely integrated groups led by one of the super-powers 
and trying to avoid mortal conflict with each other. 


The recognition that there is a mutual need to adjust points 
and areas of acute conflict of interest is an indispensable founda- 
tion for any even moderately fruitful negotiations. But even 
then, the hard question of how to resolve some of the most acute 
present conflicts remains. Foremost among these conflicts is 
the position of Germany and Berlin. Whatever the merits of 
the original decision of the West to hold on to West Berlin, after 
the effective partition of Germany had become a reality and 
the Western position in Berlin therefore one of dangerous isola- 
tion, it is certainly not possible now for the West to abandon 
what has become a major outpost of the Western world. It is, 
of course, possible that to the Soviet Union and to its East 
German satellite regime, this “open wound” is in itself too 
dangerous to permit of negotiation. It is at least as likely that 
the U.S.S.R. would acquiesce in the retention of some formal 
Western control over West Berlin, in return for some consolida- 
tion of the status of East Germany. This is a delicate and 
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difficult problem. Ostensibly, any acknowledgment of a regime 
that, like those of other Eastern European States, maintains 
itself only by grace of the Soviet master, and presumably against 
the wishes of the majority of its people, is objectionable. For 
reasons of conscience as well as of domestic politics, it seems a 
betrayal to acknowledge, in however modest a form, the suppres- 
sion of freedom in large parts of Eastern Europe as an accom- 
plished fact. In the case of East Germany, this is aggravated 
by the acknowledgment of an — at least relative — permanence 
of partition. But there is a strong element of self-delusion in 
this situation. The many eloquent protestations on the part of 
Western, and especially American and German leaders, may 
have deceived East Berliners in 1953 and Hungarians in 1956, 
but they did not liberate one of them. It was always clear that 
the Soviet Union would oppose a major change in its outer ring 
of satellite powers by force and that the Western powers were 
not willing to go to war over this. There is a similar ambiguity 
in the West German position concerning the recognition of East 
Germany or other Eastern Communist States. Almost every 
German knows at heart that the partition is one of the major 
facts of postwar history not likely to be changed except by 
another world war which would make the whole issue irrelevant 
in a chaos of total death and destruction. Moreover, the West 
German Federal Republic maintains many economic, consular, 
and other relations with the East German State, always short 
of formal recognition. We might go further and say that the 
entire policy of the Adenauer Government — coextensive with 
the history of the West German Republic to date — has been 
dominated by the ideal of West European integration, and in 
this respect its achievements have been remarkable. Yet it is 
obvious that a country in the present position of the Soviet 
Union could not accept the extension of this newly emerging 
Europe to the Oder-Neisse Line except possibly together with a 
comprehensive scheme of neutralization, disarmament, or some 
form of the Rapacki Plan for the whole of that area. Thus it 
would seem to me that the acknowledgment of the division of 
Germany into two different parts which might enter into formal 
relations with each other is simply the acknowledgment of a 
situation which a great majority of the peoples concerned know 
to be a fact. It is even possible that the normalisation of rela- 
tions between the West and the Eastern satellite powers — 
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which include Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary — might do 
more towards a gradual change than the present purely verbal 
refusal to acknowledge a state of affairs, which the West is 
neither willing nor able to alter. The maintenance of Western 
positions in West Berlin is a real issue, whereas a refusal to 
acknowledge the existence of a group of communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe, including that of East Germany, is, on the 
part of the West, mainly a verbal gesture. Unfortunately, high- 
sounding resolutions signifying nothing (such as the recent 
“Captive Nations Day” Resolution of the U.S. Senate) are still 
a favourite device of politicians. 

In international politics it is sometimes necessary to recognize 
an irreconcilable enemy or evil regardless of the cost. There 
was a point when it became necessary to do so in the case of 
Nazi Germany. But the moralizing approach to international 
politics is almost always short-lived. We have forgotten too 
quickly that not many years ago Lord Vansittart and many 
others preached the innate aggressiveness and brutality of the 
German nation dating back some two thousand years. Yet when 
the particular evil of Nazi Germany was met and defeated, the 
world was no nearer peace or salvation. And the fact of thousands 
of Germans wildly cheering President Eisenhower, the erstwhile 
symbol of Allied conquest, while Eisenhower proclaims the need 
for a strong Germany, is indicative of the short-livedness of 
theories of national character. “Communism” and “Capitalist 
Imperialism” have taken the place of Fascism as the symbo] of 
evil in the opposing camps. Now survival has become too urgent 
an issue to permit this kind of “immobilisme” much longer. At 
best, the meeting between Eisenhower and Khrushchev will be the 
first stage in a prolonged series of complex and often acrimonious 
negotiations, aiming at some measure of stabilization. And even 
if some easing of tension should be achieved between the West 
and the Soviet Union, it is always possible that Chinese action in 
the Straits of Formosa, Viet Nam or elsewhere, may destroy 
the precarious and limited accord, and force both sides into 
military postures, from which world war may emerge. But such 
danger makes the task of the forthcoming months more urgent, 
not less so. And we have only to think back of the Stalin era 
or of the height of the McCarthy period to realize how much 
the world has already moved from positions that seemed un- 
shakeable even a few years ago. 































Berlin: Case Study in Co-existence 


EDGAR McINNIS* 


between the two distinct social systems has led to func- 

tional adjustments to the resulting situation. Not all of 
these have been complete or satisfactory. The port of Hamburg, 
for example, has not found it easy to compensate for the curtail- 
ment of traffic by way of the Elbe to the areas of central Europe 
that formerly constituted its hinterland. Yet by and large the 
severance of old contacts has brought about a new orientation 
on either side of the partition, modified only by occasional cracks 
in the curtain to allow the very limited passage of selected 
commodities or of cultural missions. 

In Berlin, it is different. The fact that the city lies a hundred 
miles inside the eastern zone, an enclave totally surrounded by 
essentially hostile territory, is only the beginning. Unique, and 
in certain aspects more significant and revealing, is the partition 
of the city itself. A great urban community that should function 
as a single integrated organism has been cut in two, its nerves 
and arteries severed at the sector boundary and its civic life 
utterly dislocated in almost every essential feature. 

The plain fact is that West Berlin, like no other community 
in the free world, is right up against the communist system in 
its practical operations. In the day to day details of ordinary 
life, Berliners are unremittingly conscious of the effect of the 
division of the city on their own personal lives. They look 
straight into the face of communism in action, and it is an 
ugly sight—an unrelieved picture of pettiness and vindictiveness, 
of unreason combined with subservience, and of that combination 
of fear and hatred that underlies the communist approach to the 
western concept of freedom. 


A LONG most of the length of the Iron Curtain the barrier 


*President, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
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It is more than a little shocking to experience at first hand 
the practical manifestations of these qualities and to realize the 
pervasiveness with which they penetrate into virtually every 
facet of the city’s existence. The consequences of ideological 
antagonism are evident in innumerable petty details, and extend 
to matters which in themselves have no ideological significance, 
but which the projection of this antagonism makes it impossible 
to treat on a purely functional basis. 


The starting point is of course the basic weakness of com- 
munism—its inability to stand up to the challenge of freedom 
or to allow any criticism or opposition to find expression. It is 
inevitable that this should mean an effort to bar all access by 
the population of communist states to free information and free 
discussion and views that differ from the party line. This 
logically means the closing of channels of communication such 
as press and radio. It is only one further step to the restriction 
of the facilities for personal contact between groups or indi- 
viduals on either side of the boundary. And so you reach the 
physical means of contact, and their interruption becomes a final 
method of hiving off the communist segment—in this case the 
population of East Berlin—from the kind of dangerous contacts 
that might keep alive the aspiration to be able to think and act 
for themselves. 


The partition is not yet absolute. There are practical dif- 
ficulties about hermetically sealing off the area, and risks that 
too stringent a policy might backfire by rousing a new wave of 
popular resentment. There are still family contacts between the 
two sectors of Berlin, and still more between the two zones of 
Germany, whose complete interruption would cause a good deal 
of discontent. But there has been a tightening up on the grant- 
ing of permits that would allow East Germans to visit relatives 
in the west or westerners to enter and travel freely in the east- 
ern zone. Mail still goes through, and the telegraph lines are 
open, but it is not too hard for the authorities to scrutinize 
letters and messages in cases where suspicion has been aroused. 
It is not so easy to monitor telephone calls, and so the telephone 
cables between the two parts of the city have either been cut 
or sealed off at the exchanges. A West Berliner can call East 
Germany, but his call has to go through a West German ex- 
change and, even by this roundabout route, it is impossible for 
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him to call a person in East Berlin who may live just across the 
sector boundary. 

There is still a fair amount of personal movement from one 
sector to the other, but here again there has been a deliberate 
curtailment of transport facilities. Management of the public 
transportation system was divided in 1949 and, though buses 
and trams continued for a time to run from one sector to an- 
other, this type of city-wide service was brought to an end in 
1953. The only means of transport which now crosses the sector 
boundaries and serves the whole city is the underground and 
elevated railway, whose lines are so criss-crossed by the sector 
boundaries that partition would be an almost intolerable nuisance 
to both sides. Even as it is, West Berliners who merely wish to 
get from one part of their sector to another often find that they 
have to use a transfer point that lies in East Berlin, and are 
inhibited from using the system by the prospect of customs 
examination and other similar nuisances. 


The currency situation is a further inhibiting factor. The 
insistence of the East German authorities on a one for one rate 
of exchange with the West German mark, which is worth four 
East German marks on the free market, is an obstacle not only 
to ordinary commercial dealings, but in certain ways to move- 
ment of persons as well. The fact that about 35,000 East 
Berliners work in the western sector, while some 15,000 live 
in the west but work for the East Germans, is made possible 
even on this limited scale largely because the West Berlin 
authorities arrange that a certain proportion of salaries in each 
case shall be made available in West German marks. There are 
a few other concessions in the interest of wider contacts, such 
as acceptance of East German marks at par at movie box-offices. 
But West Berlin, whose budget already depends on West German 
help to offset its deficits, can afford subsidies of this kind to 
only a limited amount; and even East Berliners who can cross 
into West Berlin with relative ease are able to take only scant 
advantage of its superior amenities or experience the material 
benefits of the western way oi life. 

As far as trade itself is concerned, the barriers are absolute. 
Commercially, West Berlin is an industrial city without a hinter- 
land. All its supplies, whether food or raw materials, come from 
West Germany over the 110 miles of intervening East German 
territory; all its surplus products go to West Germany which 
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itself absorbs 62 per cent. of West Berlin’s production. If some 
of the city’s products eventually find their way to East Germany, 
it is because they are incorporated in the trickle of trade that 
passes between the two zones. So far as direct contact with the 
surrounding countryside is concerned, West Berlin might as well 
be on another continent—perhaps on another planet. 


Yet so long as even tenuous contacts remain between the 
two segments of the city, elementary common sense calls for 
some kind of administrative contacts to deal with matters of 
common concern. There are questions of underground train 
schedules, of maintenance of rolling stock, of the transfer of 
mail between central depots, and a host of other routine details 
that have nothing to do with ideology. Yet one of the most 
depressing features of the situation—and perhaps one of the 
most symbolically significant—is the inability of the two sides 
to deal with these simple functional problems in an open and 
rational way. West Berlin of course is inhibited by an unwilling- 
ness to engage in official contacts that might be exploited as a 
tacit recognition of the East German regime. But that in itself 
is an illustration of how hard it is to get the East Germans to 
deal with practical questions on a purely practical basis, and for 
the most part it is the unwillingness of the East German author- 
ities themselves to allow their own officials to have any dealings 
with their opposite numbers that constitute the major obstacle. 


Of course there are contacts none the less. The practical 
questions that arise cannot be answered by simultaneous instinct 
or mental telepathy. But such dealings are kept on the lowest 
possible level and effected in a semi-surreptitious fashion. If 
they are talked about, the East Germans involved are apt to be 
disavowed or removed. Minor contacts are tolerated so long as 
they are not forced on the attention of the higher East German 
authorities—or perhaps still better, so long as those authorities 
can actually be kept in ignorance of what their subordinates are 
doing. 

When it comes to non-official contacts between private citi- 
zens, the difference of attitude is a stark revelation of the 
fundamental weakness of communism when confronted by a 
free community. Communist efforts to convert West Germans 
can only be carried out through trusted agents of subversion, 
never by free contacts on the part of ordinary citizens. East 
Germans cannot be encouraged to visit the west in the belief 
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that they will carry the gospel with them, nor West Germans 
invited freely to visit the east in the hope that they will be won 
over by what they see. The west suffers from no such inhibi- 
tions. There is a sustained desire to keep the sentiment for 
reunification alive by multiplying direct contacts on the widest 
possible scale, and a faith that this will serve not only the cause 
of unity, but the survival of the spirit of freedom as well. 


As between the two zones of Germany the opportunity for 
such contacts has been steadily narrowed by East German re- 
strictions on travel and information. There are not only barriers 
to the free movement of individuals in either direction; there are 
also difficulties about contacts between professional or private 
associations. Naturally the East Germans are averse to contacts 
between their workers and the free trade unions in the west. 
They are hardly less hostile to normal contacts between bodies 
representing such groups as doctors and engineers, all the more 
so since professional men and intellectuals have constituted a 
rising proportion of the flow of refugees during the past year 
or two. The churches constitute perhaps the most important 
remaining bridge between the two zones, and sustained efforts 
are made to diminish its importance by closely restricting the 
right of clergy to attend conferences in the west, and by pressure 
to undermine the influence of the church, particularly over the 
very young. 

Here again Berlin is the main loophole, though there are still 
limitations. It is possible to go from one sector to another, to 
talk with friends or relatives, to attend meetings and rallies, to 
get hold of western literature and to visit western organizations. 
But the East Berliner who is too active in frequenting these 
western facilities can easily find himself a marked man, with 
inconvenient results; and to carry back western literature, and 
still more to pass it along to others, is to run the risk of highly 
undesirable consequences. 


It is believed in West Berlin that the East German author- 
ities are restive over this situation and would like to barricade 
the sector boundaries in Berlin as completely as they have done 
along the frontier between the zones. It may be that in this 
particular matter Russia has for once been a restraining in- 
fluence. The East Germans are concerned with their immediate 
local problem; the Russians have to view it in the perspective 
of their wider strategy, and appear reluctant to inflict a new 
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shock on world opinion by closing the last door on those unfor- 
tunates who, abandoning their homes and all their physical 
possessions, seek asylum in the west from the oppression of a 
totalitarian regime. So Pankow grudgingly acquiesces in the 
continued possibility of physical access between the sectors, 
while using all feasible devices to minimize the consequences. 

In summary, Berlin is an unrivalled case study in the prac- 
tical implications of co-existence. How far does it offer a guide 
to what co-existence might imply for world relations in general? 
It is quite apparent that we can hardly expect a situation to 
develop in which each side would tacitly tolerate the rival 
ideology of the other and in which both parties, putting these 
differences to one side, would work toward finding common 
ground on which they could co-operate in practical matters for 
their mutual benefit. Ideological differences are projected into 
practical barriers that cut across almost every sphere of activity, 
leaving no benevolently neutral ground on which common action 
is feasible. Yet at the same time the division is not so complete 
as to create two wholly separate worlds, each sufficient unto 
itself and able to pursue its own affairs in complacent disregard 
of what may be happening in the other. The physical conjunc- 
tion of the two sectors of Berlin may be more intimate and 
inescapable than the contacts between the free world and the 
communist sphere, but the two still press upon each other in 
too many ways for mutual isolation to be practicable—quite 
apart from the incompatibility of any such situation with the 
firmly held doctrine of the historical inevitability of the universal 
triumph of Marxism. 

It would seem that the most that co-existence could bring 
us would be an easing of the more immediately dangerous ten- 
sions—something devoutly to be sought—in favour of a wary 
and uneasy truce, marked by continued mutual suspicion and 
constant probing from either side. That is the position that 
Berlin has been in since the subsidence of the recent crisis. 
It is not an easy position, but it is at the moment the best that 
can be hoped for, and in fact its maintenance in the face of 
existing difficulties is itself a victory of no small magnitude. 
Barring an upheaval in the international balance that would 
result in a retreat by either the Russians or the West, Berlin 
may have to live with this situation indefinitely. The kind of 
adjustments that it must make if it is to live tolerably may 
well hold significant lessons for the whole of the free world. 














Divided Germany and the Thaw 
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tions during the past year. It is just over ten months since 

Mr. Khrushchev’s challenge over Berlin brought the world’s 
attention abruptly back from the more exotic areas of tension in 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia, and seemed to foreshadow an 
even more serious era of crisis for this perennially sensitive 
issue in the cold war. But his deadline of May 27 came and 
went. The British garrison in the threatened city did indeed 
go down to defeat that day, but it was defeat at the hands of 
a visiting cricket eleven. In the ensuing weeks Europe, and 
Germany, enjoyed almost unbroken sunshine, which brought 
tourists and natives into the open in such numbers as to suggest 
that the old continent must soon sink beneath the seas, and 
seeming to herald, along the steep banks above the Rhine and 
the Mosel, and on the more gentle slopes of the Palatinate, 
Baden and Franconia, the best vintage of a decade, and possibly 
the wine of the century. It was true that the two sessiuns of 
the Geneva foreign ministers conference had demonstrated that 
neither East nor West nor the Federal Republic was prepared to 
make concessions sufficient to make possible even an interim 
agreement over Berlin. Still, the mere fact that East and West 
were talking in Geneva instead of rattling sabres along the 
Autobahn and in the air corridors connecting Berlin with the 
West was reflected in the calm which prevailed along the Spree, 
and in the studied politeness of the Volkspolizei along the sector 
boundary. Later in the summer the Nixon visit to the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland, the Khrushchev carnival across the United States, 
and the heart-warming prospect of a return visit by Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his grandchildren, made it clear that something new 


T tio German question has undergone some radical oscilla- 
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lay ahead. After resisting the suggestion that the two leaders 
would negotiate on the German question, the President was 
ultimately compelled to concede that if they didn’t discuss Berlin 
he could not see the purpose of their getting together. The final 
communiqué from Camp David merely said that negotiations 
on Berlin would be resumed. Mr. Eisenhower emphasized to his 
press conference that there would be no time limit on these 
talks; Mr. Khrushchev stressed in his that they could not be 
allowed to go on indefinitely. There appeared little doubt that 
the warming rays of the sun from Geneva, Washington, and 
Camp David had moderated the severity of the cold war. But 
had the harsh realities of the German question been altered in 
any essential by the softer note in the exchange between East 
and West? Had anything occurred to make the German question 
less intractible? 


It requires considerable temerity to attempt to answer these 
questions. It requires something approaching foolhardiness to 
attempt to do so in the context of an analysis of the attitude 
of the Germans themselves, based on the random observations of 
a summer’s sojourn. 

One of the most striking aspects of current German opinion 
was a much less naive optimism on the subject of reunification. 
Only a few years ago it would not be unfair to describe the 
prevailing attitude as hopeful of a reasonably early solution to 
the problem, though without any clear idea of how this would 
come about. Yet in 1959 it was difficult to find any competent 
spokesman, within or without the ranks of government, to sug- 
gest that reunification could be anything but a long way off. 
Public interest in the question did not appear to be very great, 
and was at best passive. June 17, the Day of National Unity, 
commemorating the risings of 1953, passed as unpolitically as 
Dominion Day. Shops and offices closed, bonfires blazed along 
the frontier, a symbolic flame was carried from Hanover to 
Berlin by aircraft, there were articles in all the newspapers 
warning readers of the evils of indifference, there were many 
commemorative political meetings at one of which the president 
of the constitutional court, Dr. Gebhard Miiller, admitted that 
never before had the hopes of reunification been so small. The 
average German, however, preferred to spend the day in the 
countryside, rather than brood over his country’s tragic fate. 
This attitude could be cited as an example of the excessive 
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materialism which is often alleged to be one of the by-products 
of Ludwig Ehrhard’s economic miracle; yet, as some correspond- 
ents noted, the fact that for tens of thousands of Germans a 
Volkswagen or a motor scooter stood before the door has been 
an important factor in preventing them from being mesmerized 
by a single political idea. It would be wrong, too, to imply that 
the more realistic attitude towards the barriers to reunification 
necessarily constitutes political indifference. Undoubtedly the 
issue is one on which a high presssure campaign by the Federal 
Government could stir up popular sentiment; and it is at least 
as much owing to the restraint of the authorities in Bonn as to 
the “materialism” of the average German that the question is 
kept simmering rather than raised to the boiling point. 

A second aspect of German opinion was the near universal 
conviction that the term reunification has come to mean only 
the bringing together of the territories at present occupied by 
the Federal Republic and the German Democratic Republic 
(D.D.R.). If it was difficult to find anyone who believed that re- 
unification was a practical possibility in the near future, it was 
virtually impossible to find anyone willing to argue that for the 
foreseeable future there was even a remote hope of the re- 
establishment of the 1937 frontiers. Officials who admitted this 
added, of course, that it could not be said openly, both because of 
the pressure of refugee organizations and because in any event 
it would be foolish to abandon claims to territory beyond the 
Oder-Neisse line in advance of the peace conference at which 
they might furnish bargaining counters. But they made it clear 
that there was a fundamental difference between the two ques- 
tions; that the eastern territories constituted a territoral, not a 
human problem, as, unlike the D.D.R., it had been largely denuded 
of Germans. These expellees, as well as the refugees from the 
Soviet zone, have been, for the most part, successfully integrated 
into the fabric of the Federal Republic. Eloquent testimony to 
this remarkable achievement is found both in the relative failure 
of refugee political movements and in the limited success en- 
joyed by radical right wing groups in appealing to revanchist 
sentiments. It seems clear that active concern for the eastern 
territories is likely to diminish still further, as the younger 
generation become more closely attached to their new situation 
in the west, and as the numbers of the older generation, inspired 
by an entirely understandable sentimental attachment to their 
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homelands in the east, are steadily depleted. This refusal of most. 
west Germans to get excited about the eastern territories does 
not necessarily mean indifference; it seems rather to reflect a 
new sense of political realism, bred by the realization that the 
eastern territories could only be recovered at the cost of a 
cataclysm which would destroy Germany for ever; and that, 
it is better to concentrate hopes on the D.D.R., where, as is 
suggested below, there may be more realisable objectives. 


On the question of Berlin, German sentiment appears to be 
uniformly in favour of a firm stand. Soviet political assaults on 
the beleaguered western sectors have merely enhanced the im- 
portance of the city in German eyes and dispelled the last rem- 
nant of doubt that when and if reunification takes place the 
capital will be in Berlin. The ubiquitous Brandenburg gate lapel 
pin provides clear evidence of this. In consequence Germans are 
sensitive to any suggestion of weakening support for the present 
position of West Berlin. British interest in the possibility of 
reducing western garrisons in Berlin as a part of the price for 
an interim agreement, for example, caused considerable anguish. 
And anxiety that Messrs. Eisenhower and Khrushchev might do 
a deal at the expense of Berlin was ill-concealed in the official 
attitude of welcome for East-West talks at a high level. On the 
other hand Mr. Diefenbaker’s statement “that no solution will 
be accepted which jeopardizes the freedom of the people of 
West Berlin, or forecloses ultimate German reunification” was 
noted and welcomed. 


On Berlin, however, as on the German question as a whole, 
most Germans appear to feel that the best that can be hoped for 
is a continuation of the status quo. This involves a tacit recogni- 
tion of the failure of the Bonn formula for reunification by 
negotiation from the strength acquired through integration 
with the West (Adenauer himself has been privately reported 
to admit that reunification is still a long way off, and has 
publicly warned of the need to steer a middle course between 
wearying German’s allies with repeated demands for reunifica- 
tion and allowing the question to drop into oblivion) ; but it also 
involves an admission that the Social Democratic opposition, for 
all their more flexible attitude, have been unable to advise an 
alternative programme which will meet with the approval of the 
Kremlin. 
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In part the recognition of the inevitability of delay in re- 
unification stems from a recognition that East Germany is too 
important to the Soviet political and economic empire for Moscow 
to make fundamental concessions; in part to the belated 
recognition that, however reasonable the demand may appear in 
western eyes, the U.S.S.R. in its present mood cannot and will 
not concede free elections in the zone; in part from a more 
realistic assessment of the D.D.R. itself. No longer can its exis- 
tence be ignored; no longer can it be described exclusively as an 
instrument of Moscow’s domination. It has, in short, unpleasant 
as the reality may be, to be accepted as one of the facts of Ger- 
man and European political life. 


More and more the D.D.R. is sealed off from contact with 
western Germany; more and more the Pankow regime is striving 
to develop the attributes of a separate German state. In recent 
months the 1,381 kilometre long zonal border has been sealed 
more tightly than ever before, as the barriers have been 
strengthened, the number of watch towers multiplied. A visit to 
any part of the zonal frontier, to see the east-west roads cut 
by ditches, barred by wooden rails and barbed wire fences, 
provides a vivid reminder of the absolute nature of the barrier 
which divides Germany in two. Moreover, contact between east 
and west has been greatly reduced. In 1957 2.7 million east 
Germans secured permits to visit the west; in 1958 the numbers 
dropped to 690,000, the lowest since 1953. Road traffic was cut 
by over three-quarters. The evangelical Kirchentag, which at one 
time took place in the Protestant stronghold in the east, was 
held this year in Munich; and only a paltry thousand delegates 
— three per church district — were permitted to come from 
the east in contrast to the 15,000 who attended in Frankfurt 
three years ago. 


Beyond the reinforced zonal frontier lies another world. 
Here the rulers of the D.D.R. are attempting to construct a 
viable state in an area which for more than a century formed 
an integral part of the German Reich, and which now has its 
economic, political and ideological ties oriented in an eastward di- 
rection. After a slow start, it cannot be denied that the D.D.R. is 
achieving some measure of success. The foolish claim to leader- 
ship over the Federal Republic, which used to be so marked a 
feature of the banner warfare along the sector boundary in 
Berlin, has now been abandoned. The head start of the west is 
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accepted, and is ascribed to its more abundant resources, the 
higher level of pre-1939 industrialization, as well as the lavish 
subsidies furnished by the United States. But the D.D.R. claims 
to be catching up fast, and promises soon to overtake the west. 
It is a sign of confidence that for the past four years the 
D.D.R. has issued a statistical annual, whose figures, though they 
must be used with caution and contain many significant lacunae, 
reflect a pattern of growth. There is no doubt that living stan- 
dards have improved; but no doubt either that the D.D.R. has 
a long way to go to match the west. One has this vividly 
brought home when one experiences the empty loneliness of the 
Friedrichstrasse, once Berlin’s Piccadilly, or when one penetrates 
behind the tasteless facade of the Stalinallee. 


Nor can the economic development of the D.D.R. or its 
plans and promises for a brighter future compensate for the 
fact that it is an alien regime, imposed and maintained by a 
foreign power. This fact is widely recognized in western Ger- 
many; outsiders should not be so unwise as to ignore it. It is 
the alien aspect which makes the communist dictatorship of the 
D.D.R. more disliked than was the totalitarianism of the nazis, 
who could and did appeal to, even if they frequently distorted, 
native German traditions. However, the regime is in some 
respects more ruthless in the pressure it exerts on, for example, 
the churches as well as on teachers, students, and certain classes 
of ordinary citizens. West Germans and west Berliners live 
painfully close to this regime; their outlook is inevitably coloured 
by the experience of close contact with this new form of tyranny. 
They cannot, to take a simple example, remain immune from 
the effects of the familiar “Sie verlassen jetzt West Berlin” by 
the roadside, or the admonitory sign by the railway lines to 
awaken sleeping passengers lest they be carried unaware over the 
zonal frontier. Many have had unpleasant personal contacts 
with the D.D.R., perhaps when they have tried to secure per- 
mission to visit sick or aged relatives in the east, only to ex- 
perience the frustrations of communist officialdom, or perhaps 
to be told to wait until the funeral takes place. 


Irrefutable evidence that the D.D.R. regime enjoys little 
support among its population is found in the continuing flow of 
refugees. Pankow has often claimed that there is a two-way 
traffic in refugees. This is true. But the figures for 1958 ran at 
204,092 westward as against 13,695 eastward. Not all come to 
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the west to seek refuge from political tyranny, as some over- 
enthusiastic officials of the Federal Ministry for Refugees tend 
to argue. The Ministry’s own records make abundantly clear that 
many are lured to the west by better economic prospects for 
themselves or their children, or to join relatives. These, and 
others as well, can take advantage of the provisions of Article VII 
of the Basic Law which guarantees to all Germans freedom of 
movement and of domicile throughout German territory. But 
many of those who escape the scrutiny of the Volkspolizei along 
the roads and rail lines leading to East Berlin, and who then 
manage to lose themselves in the anonymity of the Grenzgdngers 
who daily cross the sector boundary to work or to sleep, are 
genuine political refugees who have committed some offense 
against the regime and must seek refuge to avoid imprisonment; 
and many others have simply become fed up with petty tyran- 
nies. Some, incredibly, seem to arrive at the reception centre at 
Marienfelde complete with a trunk; some, who have been for- 
tunate enough over the years to secure passes to visit family or 
friends in the west, succeed in gradually moving a few pos- 
sessions over the frontier; but most arrive with little more than 
they stand up in. It is not difficult to appreciate the agonizing 
nature of the decision — to stay or to go, when the westward 
movement means to leave behind virtually all one’s assets, to 
risk inflicting reprisals on family or friends; and when there 
is no guarantee that the Federal Republic’s assistance, reserved 
for those who can demonstrate that they are political refugees, 
will be forthcoming. Yet in the summer of 1959, 250 to 350 did 
so daily, by the Berlin route alone, despite the increasingly stren- 
uous efforts of the D.D.R. to dam the flow. Indeed, the more 
restrictive the regime, the higher the exodus. The fact that the 
D.D.R. is one of the few countries, perhaps the only country, in 
the civilized world with a declining population speaks for itself. 


Through its study of the East German press, its analysis of 
official reports emanating from Pankow, and reports of refugees, 
the Ministry of All German Affairs in Bonn is extremely well 
informed about conditions in the D.D.R. (though less so about 
the territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line). Originally its 
primary task was foreseen as preparing the way for reunification ; 
it still pursues studies with this aim in view, but in recent years, 
as the prospects for the early achievement of reunification have 
faded, the Ministry’s objectives have been scaled down to efforts 
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to secure better conditions for the 17 million Germans in the 
D.D.R. Even a Gomulka-type communist regime would be re- 
garded as a tremendous gain, and the Ministry would especially 
welcome such developments as the freer movement of men and 
information across the zonal border. But the trend of Ulbricht’s 
stalinist regime is in the opposite direction; and here too con- 
ditions give little hope of improvement in the near future. 


Reunification, and perhaps even the mitigation of the con- 
sequences of the division, both seem then to be beyond the realm 
of practical politics for the foreseeable future. And it is probably 
true that most west Germans would accept the first proposition, 
with varying degrees of reluctance, while continuing to hope, 
and perhaps to work for, the second obective. Yet it is probably 
correct to say, as Bonn has said so often, that there can be no 
real security for Europe until the German question is resolved 
on an equitable basis. The present division is not only arbitrary 
and unjust and the cause of much human suffering. It is also 
potentially dangerous. This is especially true of Berlin, a fertile 
breeding ground for incidents, as the D.D.R.’s action in cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary on October 7 by hoisting its new 
flag over the 85 elevated railway stations which it controls in 
West Berlin amply demonstrated. 


Berlin’s position is so anomalous — dependent for all its sup- 
plies, from milk to building materials, on the Federal Republic 
110 miles of hostile territory away, ringed in by an almost in- 
penetrable barrier that breeds a form of mass claustrophobia — 
that one is constrained to ask, is it endurable in the long run? 
Yet the city has assumed vital importance — symbolic and real 
— for both the Germans and the West. The fabulous extent of 
reconstruction makes an overpowering impression on the most 
casual visitor; and perhaps the gleaming Hansaviertel and the 
reconstructed Reichstag stand as the symbol of the German, the 
Freie Universitat and the Berliner Hilton of American deter- 
mination to preserve what they hold. If the cold war is in fact 
entering a cooler phase of co-existence, based on a prolongation 
of the status quo, Berlin is likely to remain the most intractible 
part of the German problem. The stark fact is that there is so 
little that is negotiable. The United Nations might be involved 
in some way, provided that the security of West Berlin was not 
placed at the mercy of a Soviet veto; western garrisons might be 
reduced, though with the risk that this would appear to be a 
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weakening of western determination; the RIAS station might be 
closed down (fourteen years after the end of the war it has long 
since outlived its original purpose), yet this might well be 
interpreted as acceptance of Soviet interference in the internal 
affairs of West Berlin. In short, any concessions which the West 
can afford to make over Berlin are likely to be either harmless or 
formal; and the U.S.S.R. is unlikely to be satisfied by them. 

There thus appear to be three main factors underlying the 
German question today: the importance of the D.D.R. to the 
Soviet empire; the refusal of west Germans and west Berliners, 
backed by NATO, to be absorbed into the Soviet empire; the 
importance which both East and West attach to Berlin. Their 
irreconcilability suggests that the forthcoming negotiations over 
Berlin are unlikely to alter the status quo in any substantial way. 
If this is so, there would appear to be little which the West can 
do apart from continuous study of all proposals, including Soviet 
proposals, to see if some way can be found to mitigate, if not 
to remove, the dangers of the existing situation — a lesser but 
still worthwhile objective. Beyond this, in the broader realm of 
the German question as a whole, it should be possible for Bonn 
to widen the existing if not always acknowledged contacts with 
the D.D.R., even if the formal recognition of a separate east 
German state must be avoided. And better relations might be 
developed with Poland, beginning perhaps on the cultural level. 
Warsaw has developed a negative conditioned reflex to Bonn’s 
not always sincere offers of a non-aggression pact. But the 
moderate attitude of west German public opinion on the question 
of reunification and its even more moderate attitude on the 
question of the eastern territories suggest that improved rela- 
tions between Warsaw and Bonn could provide a fruitful line of 
development. 
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become immune from these shocks and facilitate human 

and cultural contacts with hundreds of millions of people, 
the West must make more effort to keep in touch with educa- 
tional developments in the Communist-controlled world. If we 
take no interest in the social and intellectual progress of a large 
section of mankind, we lay ourselves open to great dangers and 
at the same time provide some justification for the criticism that 
our society is self-centred and materialistic. 

Poland in particular deserves attention. Of all countries in 
the Soviet orbit it has come most under Latin influence and has 
the strongest tradition of contact with the West. It has a 
Communist system of government and, from the diplomatic point 
of view, is firmly in the Communist camp. But paradoxically it 
is still a great Roman Catholic stronghold. The Polish people 
retain their interest in the West, as their recent welcome to Mr. 
Nixon showed. They admire Western spiritual ideals and 
cultural standards. They do not want to break the tradition 
of contact. 

Polish educational achievement since the War can con- 
veniently be considered in four different aspects: first, as an 
example of the rapid and, on the whole, successful transforma- 
tion of a country’s educational system; secondly, as an attempt 
at democratization in the Western sense; thirdly, from the 
political point of view; and fourthly, in its moral implications. 


I 


The adminstrative and social achievement in Polish education 
can only be appreciated in its historical setting. The responsible 


Secon scientists have given us enough surprises. To 
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authorities since the War have had to contend with the burden 
of the past and of the country’s social tradition; they have had 
to make good the losses suffered during the War and the German 
occupation; and they have had to take into account the conse- 
quences of Poland’s high-speed industrialization. 

During the period of partition from the end of the eighteenth 
century until the first World War, Polish schools were allowed 
only in the Austrian part of the country. The standard of 
education was highest in the German section but instruction 
was all in German. In Russian Pcland at the end of the period 
even Russian-language schools were only provided for 20 per 
cent. of the children. Warsaw University was founded in 1818, 
but its activities were suspended following the rising of 1831 
and it was not reestablished again until 1915. In its place in 
Warsaw there was a Russian Imperial University. While liberal 
and progressive movements were achieving much in other parts 
of Europe, in Poland the intelligentsia were unable to play their 
natural role as the leaders of the country’s political and social 
progress. Devoting themselves to keeping alive the idea of the 
Polish nation and its independence, they became almost inevitably 
a socially detached elite pursuing a somewhat romantic political 
and cultural ideal with little sense of everyday political responsi- 
bilities. 

In 1919, when the Polish State was recreated, about 35 per 
cent. of the people were still illiterate: in parts of the former 
Russian provinces illiteracy was over 75 per cent. Shortly be- 
fore the second World War a million children of school-age were 
still not attending school and illiterates were estimated at 
between a quarter and a third of the population, according to 
how the term was defined.* 

Equally significant was the nature of the educational system 
at that time. Children of landowners, civil servants, and the 
professional classes almost had a monopoly of the places in 
secondary schools and universities. Although they comprised 
only 5 per cent. of Polish children, in the year 1934-5 they made 
up about 85 per cent. of the total body of Polish University 
students. At the same time 80 per cent. of all the children 


* The Statistical Year-Book for 1938, published by the Polish Bureau of 
Statistics, gives the illiteracy figure for 1931 as 23.1 per cent. But 
many who had attended a primary school for a few years and could 
sign their names were virtually illiterate or subsequently relapsed 


into illiteracy. 
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finished their education at the age of 13 or 14, and of these over 
half had not completed more than 4 of the 7 grades in the 
elementary schools. Poland, in fact, was still in a stage of 
cultural feudalism. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to envisage the sufferings of 
the Polish people during the second World War. Between 6 
and 7 million Poles, or about 20 per cent. of the total population, 
were killed, the great majority not in battle but in concentration 
camps. The Germans, who have so often combined an open 
contempt for Poles with a subconscious or at least unexpressed 
fear of their intelligence and ability, showed special hostility to 
teachers and the intelligentsia. Between a quarter and a third 
of school teachers and over 40 per cent. of university professors 
and lecturers lost their lives. The total number of Polish 
doctors fell from 13,000 to 7,000. In the part of Poland annexed 
by Germany teaching in Polish was forbidden altogether. In 
the areas under the so-called General Government all universities 
and secondary schools were closed, only elementary schools and 
lower-grade vocational schools being allowed to continue on cer- 
tain conditions. A heroic and highly organized underground 
educational movement did much to keep learning and the will to 
learn alive, but it could only offset to a limited extent five years 
of systematic persecution. 


The third important factor which Polish educationists have 
had to contend with since the War has been the demand for 
scientists, engineers and technicians of many types to staff and 
manage their country’s new industries. Up to 1939 Poland had 
a predominantly agricultural economy. But the percentage of 
rural population has dropped from 68 in 1946 to 47 today. Dur- 
ing the same period the country has undergone a process of 
planned industrialization on familiar “socialist” lines. During 
the Six-Year Plan which was carried out between 1950 and 1955 
industrial production increased 2.7 times. For the last three 
years the increase has averaged just over 9 per cent. per annum. 
In these circumstances the pre-war emphasis on the humanities 
in secondary schools and universities is clearly no longer 
appropriate. 

Since 1945 Poland has been given a system of universal 
primary education lasting for seven years. Education at all 
levels is now free. A great and on the whole successful effort 
has been made to solve the formidable problems which were the 
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legacy of the country’s past and of the destruction and persecu- 
tion that took place during the War. Figures cannot tell the 
whole story, but they do give a good idea of the scope of the 
administrative and social achievements. Although the total 
population was 28.5 million in 1957 compared with 34.5 million in 
1938, the number of children who completed their elementary 
school course in 1956-7 was more than double the number in 
1936-7. To-day there are 69 pupils in secondary schools for 
every 10,000 of the population compared with 33 in 1937-8. In 
1936-7 there were 48,200 undergraduates in universities or insti- 
tutions of higher education, while in 1957-8 there were just over 
129,000. One striking result of the expansion in higher educa- 
tion has been the rapid increase in the number of qualified 
doctors. By 1957 it exceeded 22,000 and had thus been more 
than trebled since the end of the War. 


Adults, who wish to improve their general education or in- 
crease their technical and professional qualifications, have various 
opportunities to do so by attending courses and institutions 
similar to those in Western countries. But a special feature of 
post-war Poland has been the establishment of secondary and 
elementary schools for men and women already employed. These 
make heavy demands on the students who are required to 
attend classes for anything from 15 to 20 hours a week outside 
their normal working hours. The secondary schools qualify the 
students for higher studies and are attended, for example, by 
police and army officers. The elementary schools have had two 
main purposes: to enable those who had previously failed to do 
so to complete their elementary education courses and to teach 
the illiterate of pre-war days to read and write. A special cam- 
paign against illiteracy reached a peak in 1950 and 1951 when 
many thousand courses were organized throughout the country. 
It was claimed that as a result about a million people learned to 
read and write, though many teachers complained that the 
courses were hurried and not always effective. In any case the 
campaign did represent a vast and systematic attempt to deal 
with the problem and showed that the Government was not 
content to confine its attention to the younger generation. 

To cope with the technical requirements of Polish industry 
and to aid the drive for more efficient production both in industry 
and agriculture the character of Polish education has been trans- 
formed. There is now much more emphasis on technical and 
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vocational training than before the War. The number of stu- 
dents at the School of Mining and Metallurgy in Cracow has risen 
from 600 before the War to about 5,000 in the last few years. 
The number studying at Agricultural College has increased from 
2,000 to over 12,000. In 1957-8 those graduating from Technical 
and Agricultural Colleges and Schools of Economics of university 
standing amounted to 11,052 compared with only 2,169 from the 
universities proper. There were, in addition, 3,628 graduates 
from Medical Schools, which before the War belonged to the 
universities and have now become independent. 


The great majority of children who continue their education 
after leaving the elementary schools go on to one of the two 
kinds of vocational school rather than to the general secondary 
school; that is, either to the three-year basic trade schools or to 
the five-year trade and technical schools. It is characteristic that 
the length of the courses in these schools was increased recently 
from two and four years respectively. The number of pupils in 
the basic vocational schools has risen from 68.4 per 10,000 in- 
habitants before the War to 169.1 to-day. In the five-year 
schools numbers have increased from 10,000 in 1937-8 to 236,800 
in 1957-8. During 1956-7 the Ministry of Education began to 
set up agricultural schools for the vocational training of rural 
youth. The Minister stated recently that the aim is by 1965 to 
establish 4,000 such schools for 280,000 pupils. Courses will last 
for two, or possibly three, years and tuition will be given from 
October to April, that is, during the period which is free from 
pressing work on the land. 

The increase in nursery schools is another development which 
is largely the result of industrialization, as so many mothers are 
employed in industry. Whereas in 1937-38 there were only 
1,659 such schools with places for 83,000 children, by 1957-8 
there were 7,562 schools catering for 368,000. 

The expansion of the Polish educational system has been 
carried out in the face of immense difficulties. At the very time 
when the development programme was undertaken the country 
was suffering from exceptional shortages both of personnel and 
accommodation. In addition to the loss of school-teachers and 
professors, nearly two-thirds of the school buildings had been 
destroyed or seriously damaged. Scientific equipment and 
libraries had suffered equally badly. Industrialization was mak- 
ing heavy demands on the available funds and building materials. 
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At the same time it was necessary to rebuild Poland’s ruined 
cities—Warsaw itself had been 85 per cent. destroyed. Mean- 
while the population was steadily increasing at the rate of half 
a million a year. 

To cope with the need for teachers, doctors and technicians of 
all kinds, courses were shortened, requirements lowered and 
various emergency measures taken. For example, the twelve 
years’ schooling required before the War to prepare students for 
the University was reduced to eleven; medical courses were 
shortened from six and a half to five years, and for a time politi- 
cally acceptable persons were made judges after courses lasting 
at most for a year, with only a secondary or even elementary 
school education in addition. Although the improvisations 
ceased or were modified as soon as circumstances permitted, their 
effects inevitably outlived them. 

As a result of these conditions Poland’s impressive educa- 
tional achievements have been offset by a number of serious 
weaknesses. School buildings on the whole are crowded and 
usually have to be used by two, sometimes by three, shifts. The 
great majority of teachers work overtime and a substantial num- 
ber of them have inadequate qualifications. Most serious of 
all there has been a drop in educational standards. Opinions 
differ rather widely on this last point, very often according to 
the political views of those holding them. Good Marxists point 
to the progress made in the sciences, mathematics and technical 
training, while critics of the regime lament the decline in the 
humanities, languages, and the ability of students to argue and 
think for themselves. Amongst University and College profes- 
sors there is widespread agreement that the students coming to 
them are inadequately prepared. 

Fortunately, however, there is a healthy tendency to self- 
criticism amongst Polish educationists. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are agreed that the problem of standards has got to be 
solved, and they are greatly aided in their efforts to deal with 
it by the increasing competition to enter universities and other 
institutions of higher education. Would-be students are not 
accepted merely on the basis of having successfully matriculated 
from secondary schools. They have, in addition, to pass a writ- 
ten and oral examination set by the institution for which they 
are candidates, and the standard of such examinations is con- 
tinually rising. In 1957 the number of applicants for admission 
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to Technical Colleges was three times as many as the number of 
places available. This year of the 450 who took the entrance 
examination for the Philosophical Faculty of Warsaw University 
only 205 were admitted. The Technical Colleges have been en- 
couraged in their determination to raise standards by a new 
attitude in industry. Whereas in the early years of the Six- 
Year-Plan most applicants for technical posts were accepted with 
little care for their quality, directors of large firms, especially of 
chemical and machinery factories, have now begun to ask for 
fewer but better qualified graduates and for men who are not 
too narrowly specialized. There has been a general tendency to 
increase the length of courses. Agricultural Colleges have raised 
theirs from three and one-half or four to five years, and Medical 
Schools have returned to the pre-war six and one-half year 
course. 

Whatever the emphasis on education in the national budget, 
the Government recognizes that it cannot solve the problem of 
school accommodation satisfactorily within the next few years. 
It has to contend at the same time with present overcrowding, 
the high birth-rate, and the bulge caused by the increase in 
births after the War. A campaign has therefore been launched 
to build a thousand schools by voluntary subscription in com- 
memoration of the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Polish State which is to be celebrated in 1965. The campaign 
is likely to be successful. 

On the whole, in spite of its deficiencies, Polish education 
makes a good impression on the North American visitor. School 
children are well behaved and teachers have a strong sense of 
vocation. University students combine serious-mindedness with 
a refreshing intellectual vitality. School teachers are still badly 
paid, but their salaries and working conditions were recently im- 
proved and the Ministry of Education aims at further improve- 
ments this year and next. University professors comparatively 
are in a satisfactory position. The prestige of the academic pro- 
fession is considerably higher than in the United States or 
Canada. 


II 
The transformation of Poland’s educational system has 


brought with it equality of opportunity and the disappearance 
of privilege. Democratization has been a natural and important 
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result of the developments that have been described. But two 
aspects of the present situation deserve special mention: the 
widespread use of scholarships and bursaries, and the method 
of University government. 

Although education at all levels is free, most children could 
not go to a university or even attend secondary school if, instead 
of adding to the family income, they had to be kept by their 
parents while studying. A series of scholarships, bursaries and 
allowances has been instituted to cope with this problem. A 
limited number of scholarships are available foi the ablest stu- 
dents without any means test, while many more students receive 
assistance in the form of free hostel accommodation, living allow- 
ances and book bonuses. Two-thirds of all university and college 
students obtain assistance in this way, and in 1957-8 over a third 
of the pupils in secondary vocational schools did so as well. The 
Minister of Higher Education told the writer this summer that 
only a very small proportion of normal students do part-time 
jobs and that they have to obtain special permission to do so, 
because financial assistance is in any case available, and because 
most students are unable to attain the standard required of them 
without concentrating on their studies. 

During the so-called Stalinist period, which corresponded 
roughly to the time when Mr. Gomulka was out of office (1949 - 
1956), reaction against pre-war social privilege took the form of 
discrimination against the children of the intelligentsia and 
the “bourgeosie”. “Social qualifying commissions”, in which 
Communist influence prevailed, decided whether candidates for 
secondary schools and universities should be accepted or not. 
This system, which led to the exclusion of many suitable candi- 
dates for “social” reasons, came to an end in October 1956, when 
Mr. Gomulka returned to power. It was subsequently decided 
by the University Rectors in conference that only in cases where 
two candidates have an equal examination record should refer- 
ence be given to the child of a worker or peasant, on the reason- 
able grounds that the less privileged was likely to have superior 
qualities of character. 

The new University Law passed last November is a good and 
liberal piece of legislation judged by Western standards. It 
provides for more democratic university government than the 
presidential system, as professors with experience in Poland and 
North America are quick to point out. Rectors and Deans are 
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elected, the former by the Senate in secret ballot for a three-year 
period. The elections have to be confirmed by the Minister, but 
confirmation has always proved to be a formality and takes the 
form of a letter of congratulation to the successful candidate. 
For a time after October only one university Rector belonged to 
the Party and the one exception was a not very politically- 
minded Communist. The Minister is advised by a General Coun- 
cil of Higher Education consisting of professors and assistant 
professors, two-thirds of whom are elected. Professors are ap- 
pointed for life and can only be dismissed by the Council of 
State in exceptional circumstances. Their pension terms are 
unusually favourable. A professor who returned to Poland two 
years ago from the United States had his full pension rights 
restored including the fifteen years he had been away. 


III 


From the point of view of politics and ideology Polish educa- 
tion presents a not discouraging picture. Communist spokesmen 
and non-Communist academics discuss the subject with a good 
deal of frankness and common-sense. Even official statements 
on the subject often command the respect of the Government’s 
critics and opponents. 

It is the avowed purpose of all Communist states to bring up 
their citizens as convinced and loyal Communists. The Polish 
government presents no exception to this general rule. Accord- 
ing to the Six-Year Plan the object of Polish education was “to 
bring up the young generation as conscious fighters and builders 
of socialism.” Article I of the new University Law lays down 
that Polish “Universities and Colleges shall take a part in the 
building and strengthening of socialism in People’s Poland”. In 
his speech at the Third Congress of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party last March Mr. Gomulka stated that “the aim of the Party 
activities in the field of learning is to ensure full victory for 
Marxism-Leninism as the methodological basis of the whole of 
Polish learning”. But more important than the statement of 
principles is the way in which they have been implemented in 
practice, and the extent to which the Government has modified 
the policy in the light of experience. 

During the Stalinist period all teachers were obliged to take 
ideological reading courses, pass examinations in Marxist poli- 
tical economy, and conduct classes in civics in their schools. 
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Students entering universities had to take an examination in 
politics and economics, and at the universities there were obliga- 
tory courses on Marxism and Leninism. Nevertheless, serious 
as was the lack of teachers at that time, there was a much 
greater shortage of convinced Marxists who could give such 
courses with any degree of success. The standard of instruction 
was so low that the whole system did more harm than good to 
the Marxist cause. The worst result for Polish education was 
that teachers were encouraged to be negative and non-commital 
while students were not stimulated to reason freely and think 
for themselves. 

The human spirit has a natural resilience which revolts 
against wholesale indoctrination. As a nation of individualists 
they react more strongly than would most. A Polish lecturer 
on the history of sociology related recently how, when he came 
to Marx in his course, the students looked listless and stopped 
taking notes. “That boring stuff” was the casual but charac- 
teristic description of Marxist instruction by an able law student. 


The intellectual revolt against the Stalinist system played an 
important part in bringing about Mr. Gomulka’s return. The 
change of regime in its turn had a decisive effect on intellectual 
life. For a time after October 1956 political censorship virtually 
came to an end. The attempt at systematic indoctrination was 
abandoned. In the universities compulsory instruction in Marx- 
ism and Leninism was replaced by a more general philosophical 
course. Scholars who had been suspended returned to their 
posts, and sociological studies were resumed at a number of uni- 
versities. The effect on students was described by one professor 
in the following words: “We did not know our students until 
October. Then a mask fell from their faces; the world was not 
as bad as they had thought.” 

The most important single result of the change in govern- 
ment was the agreement reached in December 1956 between Mr. 
Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski, who was released after years 
of imprisonment at this time. The Government agreed to allow 
religious instruction by Roman Catholic teachers in all schools 
where the majority of parents desired it, not as part of the ordi- 
nary syllabus but to take place out of normal school hours, either 
at the beginning or at the end of the day’s work. It was only 
to be given to the children of parents who wanted it. In the 
case of lay schools, where parents had opted against it, religious 
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instruction was made available elsewhere. The priests or other 
teachers were actually to be paid by the State. As Poland is 
overwhelmingly Catholic in conviction, religious teaching was, 
as a result, provided in the great majority of schools. In return 
the Cardinal undertook to recommend Catholics to support the 
new regime. 


The highest hopes entertained by non-Communists after Oc- 
tober, 1956, have not been fulfilled. Last year relations between 
State and Church deteriorated. Religious emblems were strictly 
forbidden in schools. Members of religious orders were not 
permitted to give religious instruction. There have been fre- 
quent complaints that the authorities have been giving unfairly 
favourable treatment to the small minority of lay schools. Fur- 
thermore the censorship has been noticeably tightened. In his 
speech at the Third Party Congress Mr. Gomulka said that, 
whereas specialists in the social sciences “should be acquainted 
as deeply and extensively as possible with the various schools 
of thought and opinions, . . . lectures on philosophy, sociology 
and economy, for the general rank and file of students, should be 
conducted exclusively in the spirit of Marxism.”’ 

Much will depend on the way in which this statement is 
implemented in practice. On the one hand, creative writers and 
independent journalists are among the most dissatisfied sections 
of the population. They do not feel that they have the freedom 
of expression which alone can give full meaning to the literary 
profession. A measure of apprehension is also felt by some 
representatives of the Church and the academic world. On the 
other hand, there is considerable freedom of verbal expression, 
and there has been no return to the fear of the security police 
which characterized the Stalinist period. Painters, sculptors 
and architects can express themselves in whatever styles they 
choose. Abstract painting has received official blessings. The 
gloomy and pretentious Stalinist architecture has been replaced 
by a new style in which functionalism and simplicity are the 
dominant features. The theatre reveals astonishing vitality, es- 
pecially the student theatres in which the younger generation 
express themselves with few inhibitions and a good deal of verve. 
During the last two or three months there have been signs of a 
more tolerant attitude towards the Church, perhaps due to the 
Government’s need of the Church’s support for its new agricul- 
tural programme. The majority of academic teachers do not 
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fear a radical change in academic policy following the Third Con- 
gress. At present there simply are not sufficient Marxists of 
the right scholastic calibre to take all the general philosophical 
courses. The climate of opinion in the universities is such that 
a return to the mistakes of the Stalinist period would be so un- 
wise as to be almost unthinkable. 


Strong support for this optimistic view can be found in recent 
statements by Communist leaders. They appear now to realize 
that you cannot produce convinced Marxists by compulsion. In 
last June’s issue of Nowe drogi, the official theoretical and politi- 
cal organ of the Polish Communist Party, Professor Adam 
Schaff, the country’s leading Marxist philosopher, lamented the 
results of “administrative intervention” in the past. It had had 
the effect, he said, of producing “‘stagnation of intellectual life” 
and reducing “‘the level of cadres of scientists and teachers”. In 
his speech at the Third Congress Mr. Gomulka spoke of discus- 
sion as “favouring intellectual animation”. Another leading 
Polish politician said recently that the Government trusts that 
the weight is so much in favour of the Communist point of view 
that it will in any case prevail—a challenge which non-Commu- 
nists, both inside and outside of Poland, should appreciate and 


accept. 
IV 


Finally there are the moral implications. The writer asked 
the Polish Minister of Higher Education last year what were 
the main problems which concerned him as Minister. He replied 
that they were the typical problems of youth, not the question 
of educational standards: apathy in political and ideological 
matters, lack of ambition and desire to undertake voluntary 
social work, and general moral standards. Any Minister in the 
West might have said the same. Yet young Poles have to face 
special difficulties. Although, since October, 1956, none of them 
has been subject in schools and universities to ideological pres- 
sure, older students still remember the indoctrination of the 
Stalinist period, and they have all experienced the evasive atti- 
tude of teachers on political and ideological questions. They have 
to square what they read in the official press with the religious 
teaching which most of them receive, and the points of view they 
are given at school with those they hear at home. As a leading 
Polish educationist put it, “our society is full of lies”: the great 
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majority dissimulate in varying degrees for the sake of their 
careers, their pockets, or their convenience. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that many young Poles become cyni- 
cal materialists. 

In the struggle against this tendency the main hope lies, 
from the Christian point of view, with the Roman Catholic 
Church; from the broad ethical standpoint, with the compara- 
tively small element in Polish society which shuns all com- 
promise and patronage and tries, often at a considerable sacrifice, 
to maintain its old standards intact—an élite in the truest sense 
of the term. But, in addition, the Polish younger generation 
needs, more than most, the sympathy and moral support of those 
in other countries who are engaged in the same fight against 
materialism and synicism. 

Since October several hundred scholars and students have 
left Poland each year for study abroad, some to the East and 
some to the West. The substantial minority who have gone to 
the West have been financed mostly by big American foundations 
and to a smaller extent by the British Council and the Polish 
Government itself. They have gone in search of knowledge and 
broader intellectual experience. They deserve admiration and 
encouragement when they return to the land they love and in 
whose future they believe. 








The Fifth Republic’s First Year 


JOHN C. CAIRNS* 


Republic was a pretty lusty infant. Of dubious and 

mixed paternity, born in the chaos of 1958, it never- 
theless presented a healthy face to the curious traveller from 
less effervescent lands. To walk in the countryside and through 
the provincial streets of France in 1959 was to experience once 
more the same pleasure and sense of well-being that one had 
known so well before. To read the daily press of that middle 
spectrum between Right and Left was to be assured of the 
stability, prosperity and security of the Republic. To observe 
the citizens of France in cafés, in the Métro, or strolling some 
cool early spring Sunday afternoon along the great Avenues 
of the capital was enough to quash concern for the state of the 
nation. And far from Paris, having passed through town after 
tranquil town, picturesque villages amid mountain scenes, and 
along the magnificent roads of an unrivalled countryside, millions 
of tanned Frenchmen on the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Menton to St. Tropez, where the Alps plunge superbly through 
the blue haze of the sparkling summer into that limpid sea, 
proclaimed by their maritime devotions and solar sacrifices that 
life was good and had never been better. 


A returning tourist would say that the Fifth French 


There was no obvious sense of tension. At most, the or- 
dinary man might comment upon the latest journeying of the 
President, to the south or east or west, to Germany or to North 
Africa, and wish him well, adding with neither anxiety nor an 
evident fear that all depended upon the General. Hearing this 
last remark, the visitor might be startled. Made without em- 
phasis, it was accepted by others without enthusiasm or 
criticism; it normally ended the brief excursion into the realm 
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of public debate. Indeed, it wasatruism. Fora year the Fifth 
Republic had been wholly dependent on Charles de Gaulle. For 
nearly eighteen months the public order and coherence of the 
nation had been guaranteed by him alone. There was not the 
slightest sign that this state of affairs was drawing to a close 
either in the public mind or in the mind of the President. The 
man himself continued to talk nobly from afar, if not like God, 
then at least like a duly anointed crowned head. He betrayed 
no self-doubts (“‘. .. I deem it necessary,” he said on September 
16, 1959, addressing the nation on the subject of Algeria, ‘that 
recourse to self-determination be here and now proclaimed. In 
the name of France and of the Republic by virtue of the power 
granted to me by the Constitution to consult its citizens — if 
only God lets me live and the people listen to me. ..”). It was 
no secret that he tolerated no direct criticism (If university 
students confronted him with their protests against the scandal- 
ously inadequate facilities for higher education in the capital — 
the fault less of the Fifth than of the Third and Fourth Republics 
—and argued that the present Government’s appropriations 
were incapable of remedying the situation, they received a sting- 
ing rebuke from the General, to the effect that he was un- 
accustomed to being addressed in that manner). He insisted 
on the marks of respect owing to monarchs (When one of the 
highest placed public figures arrived late for a luncheon at the 
Elysée he was informed by an usher that his place had been 
ordered cleared from the table). The immense dignity and royal 
prerogatives of the President, however, signified something more 
important than the nature of the man: that the political founda- 
tion of the Fifth Republic was less democratic than authoritarian. 


De Gaulle was no dictator in the totalitarian sense. He was 
royal, paternal, moral. The image of him held up to the nation 
by the press and radio was more than life-size. A whole 
machinery of public and private publicity had sprung up to 
create a figure to match the words coming from the General’s 
mouth. Day after day, month after month, the front pages 
chronicled his comings and goings, his audiences and projected 
moves, his planned conferences with the world’s great. Editorial 
comment in the overwhelming majority of newspapers was 
adulatory, uncritical, and finally ridiculous. It was a wasteland 
during this first year of the Republic, suitably complemented 
by the sustained vacuousness of the radio news broadcasts and 
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commentaries. One might have wondered whether, outside the 
Communist or old Fascist states, so many tons of newsprint and 
so many thousands of hours of listening time had ever been put 
to such inconsequential use. The immensity of the orchestra- 
tion was stunning; in this land of the wittiest people in Christen- 
dom, it was mystifying. One knew ahead of time what the 
General would say; there were few surprises. And one knew 
ahead of time, as surely as one knew that he would laud the 
nation’s efforts, proclaiming its greatness and the unlimited 
splendours of its future, what the editors would say. Excep- 
tions to all this there were, of course. From the unrelenting 
Communist Left, from the fellow-travelling journals, from the 
sometimes embittered columns of L’Express, from the devastat- 
ing, vulgar and often well-informed Canard Enchainé, from the 
earnest and thoughtful articles of Le Monde, and, increasingly, 
from the organs of the far Right. But the great press, the 
majority of the daily press followed an approving semi-official 
line all the way. And yet the ironic part of it was that any 
observer would soon realize that the new regency was not only 
anachronistic but fraudulent. De Gaulle might behave royally 
and the public be assured that the whole nation was solidly 
behind him, but the fact was that the nation was not and had 
never been Gaullist at heart. The French had merely permitted 
the condemnation of Marshal Pétain to death and then to life 
imprisonment; they had not foresworn his France. Celebra- 
tions, commemorations, decorating ceremonies the Fifth Republic 
might stage for the myth of June 18; but the nation had never 
been with de Gaulle on June 18. For twelve years it had been 
happy enough to leave him in what seemed a last retirement 
and to compare his memoirs favorably with those of Chateau- 
briand. Now it hoped for some kind of miracle from him and 
was content to let him try his hand at pulling France out of the 
colonial imbroglio no one else had been able or willing to end. 
De Gaulle was no more than “une heureuse resource.” 

The general public was willing to accept him as this. Certain 
persons and interests were not. No one on the outside could 
now pretend to know what happens in the councils of state. 
But even the moderately interested onlooker during the Re- 
public’s first year would have noted that differences and dissen- 
sions existed within the ruling group. Picked by the General 
to head the Government, Prime Minister Michel Debré did not 
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always speak with his master’s voice. Young, ambitious, with 
years of political rough and tumble behind him, he plainly found 
the tutelage irksome. The irresponsibly sharp statements he 
made in parliament were as much the expression of this bridling 
as of his irritation with the Atlantic powers’ policies. If Debré 
said publicly what the General was believed to say privately 
about London and Washington, he also expressed the views of 
those who found de Gaulle’s general approach to the predominant 
Algerian issue too liberal. For the moment, however, there was 
not the smallest indication of any struggle within the Govern- 
ment. The President was clearly still in command. His orders, 
on the other hand, were not always obeyed. More than once in 
his eighteen months, first as Premier, then as President, he had 
seen his wishes and orders openly flouted. The elections of 1958 
in Algeria were perhaps the most flagrant example. The manner 
in which the Army had supervised the voting of ignorant, timid 
or terrorized people had made a total farce of what could, 
given the state of Algerian literacy and education, have been a 
very dubious process at best. Yet de Gaulle never tackled the 
Army head-on. If this course was politic and even necessary 
to avoid the catastrophe of a national rupture, it also marked 
out the limits of his authority. On his visit to Algeria he 
avoided the great centres where opposition to him from the 
military and civil powers had not diminished. It was noteworthy 
that his Prime Minister or one of his principal collaborators such 
as Jacques Soustelle, by contrast, should have visited areas he 
systematically by-passed to make speeches he would scarcely 
have echoed. 


This of course is not to suggest that de Gaulle and his 
Ministers were badly divided, nor that their achievements in 
the first year had been nil. So far as an outsider could see, the 
President actively supported the stiff and conservative policies 
of Antoine Pinay. It was de Gaulle, after all, who brought 
upon himself the wrath of war veterans deprived of their 
miserably small pensions. It was he who announced the with- 
drawal of some Government subsidies which had become a 
scandal in the years of the Fourth Republic. Accepting the 
criticism for severe financial and economic measures coming 
from Jacques Rueff’s offices, he also won the praise for the very 
evident strengthening of the French economy in the Fifth 
Republie’s first year. Critics might point out that the Fourth 
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Republic ought to be credited with this economic revival, with 
the nation’s industrial resurgence and revolutionary rise in the 
birth rate, but the fact remained that it was the Fifth Republic 
which had brought about the first sound currency reform and 
the de Gaulle regime that was responsible for the return of 
domestic and foreign confidence in the franc. If inflation was 
not halted, the rise in prices was slowed down. If unemploy- 
ment continued, it did not assume major proportions. Every- 
where one saw signs of increasing prosperity, although the 
figures could be interpreted many ways. Though bathtubs 
continued to be in short supply, cars, TV sets, refrigerators and 
washing-machines made inroads on the earlier twentieth century 
pattern of life. At the very least, the new regime had not 
obviously spoilt the favourable economic chances it had inherited 
from the now despised and unlamented Fourth Republic. 


Whether it had done much to improve the position of France 
in the world was another question. Here, unlike in the realm 
of economics, the nation was subject to the personal conceptions 
of its President. Once more, no one could be sure how policy 
was made. But the chances were that the General’s purpose 
and will in this field were no less firm than in the wartime days 
when he had struggled for recognition from his reluctant allies. 
Eighteen months had now shown him to be scarcely less difficult 
to handle or less determined that France should not be passed 
over as a minor power. Committed in Algeria, France still 
refused to pull its weight in NATO. It still held out against 
permitting nuclear weapons to be used from French soil without 
French control. It persistently refused to accept British pre- 
cedence over France in the Western camp, and pressed on with 
the development of a French nuclear weapon as the costly means 
of extorting recognition of this equality. Which is not to 
suggest that the French did not have every reason to seek this 
recognition as a great secondary power along with Great Britain, 
or that toward the curious flirting of Paris and Bonn (for in the 
long run, even in the enlightened second half of the twentieth 
century, French memories are retentive) some British press 
comments were not jealous, unjust and small-minded. But the 
goals of the General were vast and vague, and his diplomacy 
inclined to be heavy-handed. The possible real damage to 
France was perhaps less in the irritations experienced in foreign 
capitals than in the unreal expectations among Frenchmen that 
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de Gaulle raised and the inevitable embitterment they subse- 
quently gave way to. 


In this first year of course the principal difficulty between 
France and the world was the Algerian situation (“a difficult and 
bloody problem,” as the President put it on September 16). 
Like the Schleswig Holstein problem one hundred years before, 
the problem of Algeria could only be dimly understood. Every- 
one thought he understood it; probably no one anywhere fully 
comprehended what was happening there. But certainly it was 
one of the most appalling political, social, cultural and military 
problems the civilized world had ever dealt with. When one 
thought of the unaware impulses which had brought Frenchmen 
to the Algerian littoral more than a century before, one was 
staggered by the monstrosity this relatively simple contact of 
peoples had now given birth to. The Algerian dilemma had 
finally brought down the Fourth Republic; it continued as the 
foremost unresolved puzzle of the Fifth. Any outsider had to 
admit at once that the maze of racial, economic and strategic 
conflicts in this so-called part of metropolitan France would have 
perplexed Solomon. Perhaps some other colonial power might 
have avoided the present disastrous situation. But other colonial 
peoples had escaped from lesser cataclysms so far from being 
morally unscathed as to suggest a certain modesty to them when 
they contemplated the French catastrophe. De Gaulle and his 
Government inherited in May, 1958, what appeared to be the 
makings of a civil war, if not within European France then 
surely as between European France and North African France. 
The story of the 31st of May crisis will have many tellings, and 
it will be some long time before anything like a definitive general 
analysis comes to light. Already, however, enough is known in 
a more or less certain way to be sure that the danger of civil 
war spreading to the capital itself was not wholly imaginary: 
a whole concatenation of minor and major plots which might 
have involved violence on a large scale was afoot. And it was 
at that point that a majority of the public men in the nation, 
led by President Coty, either insisted on or agreed to the sur- 
rendering of all powers to the General. The alternative appeared 
to be an Army revolt against the parliamentary regime and 
mass disorders. The fumbling of the Algerian problem and the 
belief that Pierre Pflimlin’s Government intended to seek a 
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compromise settlement with the rebels finally precipitated 
events. 

For more than a year after that it was de Gaulle’s task to 
support and appease an alienated and sometimes truculent 
Army, to pacify the angered and fearful European settlers and 
great economic interests, to mollify aroused world opinion and 
avoid a United Nations vote of censure for French conduct in 
Algeria, and at the same time to suggest to the leaders of the 
Algerian revolt against French rule that if they would lay down 
their arms a more liberal policy toward them and a larger place 
for them in the government of Algeria would be found. He 
tried to do all of these things, and he succeeded fully in none. 
For more than a year he consulted, visited, debated. Evidently 
the conflict of points of view was insoluble. His public pro- 
nouncements were deliberately vague, temporizing, incapable of 
clear analysis. Publicly he bowed to the Army, heaping eulogies 
upon it; privately he suffered a series of contemptuous, humiliat- 
ing rebuffs from its colonels and generals. Publicly he assured 
the white settlers that France would never abandon them on 
their native North African soil; publicly and privately he was 
informed by them that any weakening on the part of Paris 
vis-a-vis the rebel FLN cause would lead to civil war. Publicly 
he offered the “‘peace of the brave” to Ferhat Abbas’s so-called 
Government and its bands of guerilla fighters; privately he dis- 
covered that unless he was prepared to negotiate as between 
equals and without any preliminary laying down of arms, the 
war would go on. 


Month after month the war went on. Five years had passed. 
All the modern military power of the nation failed to smash 
the rebel cause. Though the press was full of tales of rebel 
disenchantment, surrender to the French, mounting FLN casual- 
ties, although Algeria was “sealed off’ from the rebel bases in 
Tunisia by an electrified line and a vast no-man’s land swept 
clear of its former inhabitants, the enemy did not melt away. 
A massive offensive launched in the summer of 1959 was as 
unavailing as any before. Finally in September, faced with 
another move in the United Nations to condemn the policy of 
France, and after seeking the support of President Eisenhower, 
de Gaulle ended his Delphic utterances. He did not suggest 
that the rebellion was over or that it was drawing to a close; 
he did not promise to smash it. Appealing more to the opinion 
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of the world than to the FLN, he asked dramatically why the 
fighting must continue. And then, to show that he was being 
neither naive nor rhetorical, he produced his long-awaited pro- 
posal. He offered self-determination, but only after the laying 
down of arms, the almost complete submission of the FLN 
fighters. Three alternatives were offered: within four years of 
pacification, all the Algerian peoples would be asked to choose 
by vote as between secession, integration, or a kind of dominion 
status with a federal organization of the various communities. 


It seemed that the proposal was welcomed by the majority of 
Frenchmen, though condemned by the far Left and far Right as 
inadequate or reckless folly. Daring as it was considered, the 
proposal — which only the heroic figure de Gaulle now cut could 
have proferred without running the risk of military insurrection 
and wide-spread disorders among the European settlers — clearly 
did not provide for an immediate end to the years of mismanage- 
ment, hatred and war. It seemed likely as the Fifth Republic 
moved toward its first anniversary that the President’s offer 
would be seriously considered and followed up by the Ferhat 
Abbas Government — if only to ensure the continued support of 
a part of world opinion and avoid the odium of an outright 
rejection: for both parties had more than ever to concern 
themselves with third parties. But it was clear that at least 
two of the three alternatives de Gaulle announced were unreal 
and had been put forward without the smallest conviction that 
they could or should be realized. The secession of Algeria from 
France, he had said, would be “incredible and disastrous,” lead- 
ing to “frightful political chaos, widespread slaughter, and soon 
after, the warlike dictatorship of the Communists.” An “in- 
conceivable misfortune,” it would be multiplied by the fact that 
France would retain the Sahara riches for herself in any event. 
The second alternative, integration, was, he knew, utterly un- 
acceptable to the nationalist rebel cause. (Since his return to 
power, he had been pressed to support this solution by the Army 
and the colons: he had refused to do so, though he had never 
denied its possibility). Thus only the complex federal solution, 
with its inevitable French tutelage, seemed at all likely as a 
basis for negotiation. Yet such a solution was a far cry from 
what the FLN had fought for all these years. And it was not 
the integration which the fearful white settlers had demanded 
to ensure the predominance of more than forty million Christians 
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over the nine million Moslems. Thus, despite this offer made 
from the forum and directed at the whole world, the future of 
the Algerian problem was uncertain. Prediction would be folly. 
It was merely obvious that the third alternative might have had 
an excellent chance of acceptance by all interests and communi- 
ties had it been put forward years earlier under the Fourth 
Republic, at the time of the Tunisian and Moroccan settlements. 
Still as the Fifth Republic celebrated its birthday, it might not 
be too late. But now fortune had many more hostages. 


Enmities are not eternal, of course, and men forget with 
surprising speed. It might well be that after so much terror 
and killing Ferhat Abbas would be received in Paris one day as 
a distinguished French leader. Perhaps the FLN would abandon 
the conception of a nation entirely free from every French 
control. Perhaps the Moslem majority and Christian minority 
could live happily together as equals in every sense. It simply 
seemed difficult in the early autumn of 1959 to imagine all this. 
But perhaps it was only the limitation of the observer’s 
imagination. 

Nevertheless, even if the end of the Algerian war came 
quickly, some things could not be so speedily dismissed. The 
Algerian experience of the Fourth, and even more of the Fifth 
Republic had marked France. Frenchmen had lived with one 
of the most atrocious colonial wars of all time. They had 
suffered it and accepted it with only a minimum of complaint 
and protest. With Guy Mollet and the wreck of the once im- 
portant Socialist party, they had buried their former condemna- 
tion of pacification by force to support the crushing of the 
reebllion by every means. Years later students may ponder the 
case of February 6, 1956, when a volley of tomatoes and abuse 
in the streets of Algiers turned away a newly installed Premier 
from the policy of liberalism he had until that moment pro- 
claimed. They will consider how it was possible for a people 
who had condemned the crimes perpetrated on their territory 
in the Second World War to remain so generally silent, so 
unresponsive, so defensive even, in the face of dark proofs that 
pacification was proceeding by morally questionable means. 
They will understand of course that the methods of the rebel 
cause were without principle or pity, primitive, cruel, animal. 
Yet not even the enormity of the FLN’s warfare would by 
itself explain the position of the French. Guy Mollet’s failure 
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was personal and moral; the nation followed him when he broke, 
and this for anyone considering these matters one day would be 
hard to understand. It would be understandable enough that 
the Prime Minister in the summer of 1959 should have ordered 
seized and destroyed a small volume containing testimonies by 
Algerian suspects of the brutality of the French police, and 
should then have disgraced himself and his Government by 
denouncing the book as a pack of lies: public men have always 
lied for their country’s ultimate good, as they have seen it. 
What would not be so readily understood was that so few voices 
(though among them, some of the most distinguished) were 
raised in France to condemn less the tortures themselves (torture 
is after all part and parcel of many country’s contemporary 
experience, and intelligence in war is at a premium) than the 
act of denying them without any investigation and seeking to 
suppress the evidence. And in a broader sense, the real puzzle 
would be why public opinion in France during the first year of 
the Fifth Republic had simply ceased to exist or to make itself 
felt. One might wonder how it had been possible for French- 
men to hear (without smiling) André Malraux instructing them 
from the Hotel de Ville on Bastille Day 1958 in what “the 
political lessons” of that July 14 were. Or why only the disil- 
lusioned Canard Enchainé laughed at the elaborate trumpery 
surrounding de Gaulle’s major address to the nation, delivered in 
the vast Place de la République, ringed as it was by thousands 
of security police and filled only with a theatrical stage, television 
cameras and a small hand-picked audience, while the capital’s 
populace stood blocked on the periphery and the police broke 
more heads and filled their wagons with more beaten bodies 
than belonged to the Communist bully-boys spoiling for a fray. 


What will historians conclude about this extraordinary Fifth 
Republic, with its unrepresentative and unpromising parliament, 
its contradictory and paternalist constitution, its shapeless new 
party organizations and the dessicated carcasses of its old, its 
official obeisance to the man of June 18 and continued loyalties 
to Pétain’s France, its extraordinary rejuvenation and economic 
health, its bulging prisons and unlovely legal procedures, its 
continued petty scandals and its major miscarriages of justice 
which contrast so painfully with the noble oratory of its princi- 
pal magistrate? Knowing more than contemporaries of the 
Republic, they may be more severe. Being farther removed in 
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time, they may be more tolerant. But it is not impossible that 
they will conclude that the regime was anachronistic, and that 
in some important sense there had been a wholesale abdication 
on the part of Frenchmen in the face of desperate troubles. 
They may discover that not only many Frenchmen, but many 
foreigners who considered France the loveliest and most sympa- 
thetic of lands, hoped that in some way God would indeed grant 
Charles de Gaulle his wish — simply because for the moment it 
did not seem that either de Gaulle or his people had made 
possible any thinkable alternative scheme of things. 








Iraq’s Revolution 


F. R. C. BAGLEY* 


year has passed since Iraq’s “Quatorze Juillet.” Its 
A immediate cause was a military coup d’état — one of the 

many which have overthrown constitutional regimes in 
Asia and the Arab world, but one which seems to have taken 
Khrushchev, Nasser, Eisenhower, Macmillan and also most 
Iraqis by surprise. The regime of Faisal II and Nuri al-Sa’id 
had not been manifestly tottering. (Its merits and achieve- 
ments were described in the Summer 1957 issue of the Jnterna- 
tional Journal.) It had stood firm through an onslaught of 
mendacious propaganda, calls for revolt and assassination plots, 
directed against it from two sources — from Soviet Russia and 
Communism, and from Nasser’s Egypt and the Syrian Ba’th 
party. It had, however, antagonized most of the young genera- 
tion of educated Iraqis (including, presumably, army and air 
force officers). It had been repressive; its foreign policy had 
not served Iraqi interests well; and it had failed to undertake 
adequate social reforms. The younger intelligentsia (as in other 
Arab countries) were in a mood at once nationalist and leftist. 
They were also (unlike the Egyptians) demanding freedom of 
expression and of party political activity. Their common yearn- 
ing for radical change somewhat obscured their contradictions 
of purpose. 

Both the communist and the Nasser-Ba’th attitudes to Iraq 
also contained contradictions. 'The communist line, as set by the 
Syrian communist leader Khaled Bekdash, was the “united front 
against imperialism and feudalism.” This implied a certain 
freedom of action for “national bourgeois” parties and a guid- 
ing rather than dominant role for communists, at any rate pend- 
ing the emergence of a “workers’”’ class through industrializa- 
tion. Yet Soviet propaganda continued to foster Kurdish 


* Professor Bagley is on the staff of the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of Durham, England. 
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separatism, regardless of the desire of “bourgeois nationalist” 
Iraqis to preserve their country’s integrity. Moreover, Russia 
had since 1955 been arming Nasser as leader of Egypt’s “national 
bourgeoisie”, even though he banned communism and had set 
up a dictatorship. Russia likewise supplied arms to Syria, over 
most of whose army the small but vigorous Arab Socialist 
Resurrection (Ba’th) party had gradually seized control. Until 
1957 the Ba’thists were “fellow-travelling’” and collaborated 
with Bekdash, though aiming at a dictatorship of their own. 
Their slogans were “political, social and intellectual revolution” 
(including, specifically, land reform) and “total Arab unity from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean”. They organized branches 
in Jordan, the Lebanon and also Iraq (where arrests for Ba’thist 
activity were reported from 1956 onwards), but were at a dis- 
advantage there compared with indigenous and older nationalist 
and leftist parties. In November, 1957, Bekdash broke with 
the Ba’th party and swung communist support in the Syrian 
presidential succession struggle to Khaled al-Azm, a wealthy 
landowner-politician who three months earlier had negotiated 
the Soviet development loan to Syria; and this, it seems, is what 
prompted the Ba’thists to plunge Syria into union with Egypt, 
placing supreme authority in Nasser’s hands but hoping to 
keep for themselves an effective local dictatorship. Only Bek- 
dash openly protested that the union should have been federal 
and that freedom for Syria’s parties and press, and safeguards 
for Syrian economic interests, should have been secured. In 
the event, Syrian parties were abolished and replaced by a single 
“National Union” as in Egypt, all except five semi-official news- 
papers (all at Damascus) were suppressed, and the Syrian 
economy suffered considerably. 


In the minds of many Iraqis Nasser enjoyed immense 
prestige, both as a symbol of Arab self-assertion (especially 
after Suez) and because of his land reform in Egypt. The 
Syrian-Egyptian union, however, shattered the Iraqi dream of 
“Fertile Crescent unity.” Although this dream had been a 
dynastic aspiration of the Hashemites and their minister Nuri 
al-Sa’id, it was shared by most Iraqi pan-Arabists, whether sup- 
porters of the regime or opponents; the latter blamed the 
regime for the failure to achieve it, but did not condemn the 
principle. An economic union and regional alliance between 
Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Jordan and Kuwait might have brought 
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prosperity and stability to all four countries. Iraqi opinion, 
however, was divided. Separate independence was the desire 
of most Kurds and many Shi’ites and of others concerned to 
safeguard internal] harmony or to use Iraq’s oil revenue solely 
for Iraqi uplift. Even ardent pan-Arabists desired that any 
union should be federal and leave Iraq with genuine autonomy. 
The Nasser-Ba’th propaganda called on Iraqis to overthrow the 
alleged “reactionary dictatorship” of Nuri al-Sa’id, but offered 
only submission to another, and a non-Iraqi, dictatorship. Such 
was its disregard of Iraqi interests that in May, 1958, the U.A.R. 
set up a Kurdish transmitter in Syria whose appeals to the Kurds 
to rebel were even fiercer than those of the Soviet radio at 
Baku. 

Though a believer in parliamentary government, Nuri al-Sa’id 
had in August, 1954, “temporarily” dissolved all political parties 
including his own and suspended “opposition” newspapers, alleg- 
ing that the “opposition” Istiqlal and National Democrat parties 
were collaborating with communists. It may be doubted whether 
with party and press freedom Iraq would have enjoyed the 
stability which made possible the completion by 1956 of her 
first great Development Plan. In any case the repression was 
not very severe. “Opposition” leaders remained free, most 
political detainees were soon released or allowed to go abroad, 
and in parliament senators and deputies could and did make 
strong criticisms which the press reported. The censorship did 
not impose an official line. Nor did it prevent a cultural 
renaissance, in literature, art and scholarship —a renaissance 
largely due to the regime’s efforts to expand education both at 
home and through the annual maintenance of 2,400 Iraqi stu- 
dents abroad. Kurdish culture also progressed, thanks to the 
state-provided Kurdish schools. 


The old regime’s foreign policy had taken shape in the anti- 
Soviet Baghdad Pact, through which Nuri al-Sa’id hoped to 
ensure continued training and equipment of Iraq’s armed forces 
by Britain and the United States, to place Iraq on an equal 
footing with the Western powers and with her neighbors, and 
to attract the adhesion of other Fertile Crescent states. But 
since neither the United States nor any Arab state would join, 
the Pact looked more and more like a device to preserve the 
unequal Anglo-Iraqi treaty under another name; and Sir 
Anthony Eden ignored the feelings of his “equal” Iraqi ally 
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when he attacked Egypt in collusion with Israel. The regime 
thus had no moral standing when the Ba’thists blew up Iraq’s 
vital oil-pipelines, liquidated the last pro-Iraqi politicians in 
Syria and annexed that country to Egypt. Iraq was then 
brought into a federation with Jordan which, though welcomed 
by many Jordanians, seemed mainly designed to prop up King 
Hussain’s throne. The federal constitution, planned to allay 
Jordanian fears of Iraqi domination, gave equal powers to Jordan 
(whose army had helped to crush Rashid Ali’s revolt in 1941) 
but assigned 80 per cent. of federal expenses to Iraq, causing 
a substantial deficit in the Iraqi treasury. Neither Sa’udi Arabia 
(a state anyhow much disliked by Iraqis) nor Kuwait would join 
the federation; while Persia, a Baghdad Pact partner, persisted 
in claiming Arab-populated Bahrain and Iraq’s vital Shatt al- 
Arab waterway. 


Unrest also arose from social problems. In some districts 
agrarian disorders had occurred, though in others the tribesmen 
remained loyal to their shaikh-landlords. For the intellectuals, 
state salaries had been far too low before 1956 and were none 
too high thereafter for their westernized urban way of life. 
The housing shortage and high rents caused much distress, as 
did excessive dowries which parents of educated young women 
demanded or obtained from prospective bridegrooms (the ratio 
of educated young women to educated young men being only 
one to four). The government was attempting to provide civil 
service housing and had at last begun building working class 
houses to alleviate the dreadful slum problem caused by the 
rural influx to the cities. The discontent of the intellectuals, 
however, was directed not only against material conditions but 
even more against the medieval aspects of much of Iraqi society 
— especially tribalism, “feudalism” and the land-tenure system. 
The successive cabinets of the old regime were well aware of 
this problem, which formed the subject of books and reports 
by both Western and Iraqi experts. There was something to be 
said for awaiting the results of the Development Board’s efforts 
to find a remedy through drainage for salination (which affects 
60 per cent. of the irrigated lands and necessitates shifting 
cultivation) before trying to turn the share-croppers into 
peasant-proprietors. There was also a need to sustain private 
agricultural investment, which had been responsible for much 
of the elevenfold increase in cultivation since 1919. But the old 
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regime, though it promoted peasant-proprietorship on new lands, 
failed even to palliate the evils of “feudal” land-tenure. In the 
autumn of 1957 Ali Jawdat al-Ayyubi’s cabinet proposed to 
abolish the octroi, hitherto the only tax on agriculture, and 
instead require landowners to pay income tax; the proposal was 
again taken up in May, 1958, as a means to fill the deficit caused 
by the Jordan-Iraq federation; but it had not been passed by 
July 14. In any case, measures of this sort, even as first steps, 
would not have appeased the “opposition” outside parliament. 
Their attitude was largely political. Iraq’s social structure was 
such that, even with single stage elections, rural constituencies 
returned candidates representative of land-owning and tribal in- 
terests and usually unopposed. In the election of May 5, 1958, 
boycotted by the Istiqlalists and National Democrats because of 
the ban on political parties, 117 out of 145 seats went uncon- 
tested; only in the towns did balloting take place, with women 
casting votes for the first time. 


The Istiqlal (Independence) party, described as “right-wing”, 
stood primarily for resistance to British and Western influences, 
both for local reasons and because of Palestine. Its leaders were 
linked with the pro-German officers behind Rashid Ali’s revolt 
and provided his Propaganda Minister, Siddiq Shanshal. They 
had pan-Arabist views and connections in religious, including 
Shi'ite, circles. After the war they made alliances with the 
National Democrats; in 1956 the leaders of these two dissolved 
parties announced the formation of a “National Congress”. Al- 
ways prone to demagoguery, Istiqlalists took part in the serious 
riots of 1948 and 1952 but apparently lost control over the mobs 
to communists. The National Democrats were a party of social 
reform. In 1936 they took part in Iraq’s first coup d’état, hoping 
to effect a social revolution with the help of the then army 
leader, General Bekr Sidqi. Their ideas have been based in 
part on British socialism and American sociology. Their Sawt 
al-Ahali, when published, was one of Baghdad’s few well-written 
newspapers. They cast their net wide, to avoid remaining a 
mere party for better-educated intellectuals; according to 
Chaderchi they would take allies anywhere if that would help 
towards social reform. Their left wing thus fell under com- 
munist influence and contained men such as Kamel Kazanchi, 
leader of the ‘Peace Partisans”. Though not xenophobic, they 
joined the Istiglalists in advocating oil nationalization and 
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“positive” neutralism. On Arab unity they take the line that 
this important question must be decided by the Iraqi electorate, 
but only when social reform shall have rendered it capable of 
expressing an opinion. Several minor “opposition” parties had 
also been dissolved, among which the Sha’b (Populists) and 
Ittihad (Unionists) were almost wholly, and the Free Democrats 
very largely, communist. A clandestine communist organiza- 
tion evidently carried on intact. 


Brigadier Kassem has said that he became anti-monarchist 
on joining the army in 1934 and got the idea of forming a secret 
officers’ group to launch a coup d’état from Syrian officers whom 
he met in Jordan at the time of Suez. The occasion arose on 
July 14, 1958, when three brigades, the 8th, 19th (Kassem’s) 
and 20th (Colonel Aref’s), were passing through Baghdad en 
route for Jordan. Aref had apparently formed a second officers’ 
group, but the two co-operated. On the same day Nuri al-Sa’id 
was to have flown to Ankara for a Baghdad Pact meeting to 
discuss the pro-Nasser rebellion in the Lebanon. There were 
rumours that Iraqi troops might be ordered to attack Syria from 
Jordan in support of the Lebanese government and that a new 
pro-Nasser move against King Hussain was impending. ‘These 
may have upset morale jn the army and air force, no unit of 
which resisted the coup,’ Not all Iraqi officers, however, are men 
who would tear up the oath of allegiance they had sworn to their 
King. This may explain why the first act of the revolutionaries 
was to shoot the King, his mother and all members of the royal 
family except a few distant relatives and the Crown Prince’s 
wife, daughter of an Iraqi sheikh; officers loyal to their oaths 
were thus deprived of any focus for their loyaltyY Mobs were 
hired to track down and butcher Nuri al-Sa’id, while other lead- 
ing civil and military figures of the old régime were arrested. 
The new rulers gave immediate recognition to the U.A.R. and 
U.S.S.R., both of which promised military help if needed. The 
provisional republican constitution announced by Kassem as- 
signed the presidency to a “sovereignty council” of three men 
—a Sunnite Arab, a Kurd and a Shi'ite (the Istiqlalist Mahdi 
Kubba); gave legislative as well as executive powers to the 
cabinet; and declared that “Islam is the state religion’, “Iraq 
forms part of the Arab nation’, and “the Arabs consider the 
Kurds partners in the fatherland and respect their rights within 
the frame of Iraqi unity”. Arab-Kurd partnership became a 
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slogan of the new regime and, after some delay, of Soviet pro- 
paganda also. Equal partnership for Iraq’s Christians and Jews 
was also stressed. Kassem appointed himself Premier, Defence 
Minister and C.-in-C., and Aref Vice-Premier, Minister of Interior 
and Deputy C.-in-C.; the remaining ten ministers included 
Mohammed Hadid (Finance) and another National Democrat, 
the Istiqlalist Shanshal (Propaganda), a Minister of Economy 
— Dr. Ibrahim Kubba— with Marxian views, an American- 
educated Kurd, and two declared Ba’thists, one of whom had just 
returned from Syria. It became evident that Aref also was a 
Ba’thist. According to Chaderchi, the National Democrats had 
not possessed advanced knowledge of the coup but welcomed it. 
The communist leaders Aziz Sherif (Sha’b), Abdul Fattah 
Ibrahim (Ittihad) and Abdul Qader Isma’il returned from exile; 
early in September Rashid Ali and the Kurdish rebel leader of 
1943-45, Mustafa Barzani, also returned, from Sa’udi Arabia via 
Egypt and from Russia respectively, but both after welcoming 
celebrations were relegated to obscurity. 


The new regime abolished tribal law, which had applied to 
most of the rural population, and on September 30, 1958, de- 
creed a land reform, fixing maximum holdings at 620 acres 
(irrigated) and 1,240 acres (unirrigated), with compensation in 
negotiable 30 per cent. 20-year bonds. Expropriated estates 
were to be distributed to cultivators in 19-37 acre lots (irrigated) 
or 37-74 acre lots (unirrigated). Numerous expropriations have 
been reported but the difficult task of distribution was postponed 
until after the 1959 harvest. On remaining private estates, 
peasants’ crop shares were increased; in June, 1959, slight 
modifications in favour of landlords were decreed. Though 
clearly meant to be moderate, the reform met with resistance in 
some areas, notably Kurdistan (whence several thousand tribes- 
men fled to Persia and Turkey), while in some places peasants 
stirred by communist agitators occupied lands illegally. (The 
Syrian reform, decreed on September 17, 1958, fixed maximum 
holdings at 200 acres (irrigated) and 750 acres (unirrigated), 
with distribution in 20 and 50 acre lots respectively and com- 
pensation in 14% per cent. 10-year non-negotiable bonds; peasants 
in some areas are benefiting, but capitalist farming in Syria has 
been paralysed). Other early measures of the Kassem régime 
included additional expenditure on housing; a system of state- 
granted marriage loans; and abolition of racing, a sport of 
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“reactionaries” and gamblers though a support of Iraq’s trade 
in Arab horses. Admissions to the Baghdad university doubled 
the number of its students, presumably without regard to 
standards. 

Meanwhile Aref had been demanding the union of Iraq and 
the U.A.R. On September 30 he was appointed ambassador to 
Bonn, and one of the Ba’thist ministers was dropped. The gov- 
ernment neverthless ratified commercial and cultural agree- 
ments with the U.A.R. and imported teachers and textbooks 
from Egypt. In October army dissentions were reported, and 
on November 4 Aref, who had not been to Bonn, flew back and 
was arrested next day; simultaneously the government gave an 
8 per cent. pay increase to its employees and announced that 
students who had failed in the summer examinations would be 
deemed to have passed. On December 8 came news of a foiled 
plot by “reactionaries” (i.e., supporters of the old regime) and 
of the arrest of Rashid Ali. During November and early De- 
cember Bekdash was back in Syria from exile on a visit which 
must have been tolerated by the U.A.R. authorities. (The agree- 
ment whereby Russia is to loan 140 million for the first stage 
of the Aswan high dam was not signed until December 27). 
While in Syria Bekdash campaigned vigorously for “democratic” 
party and press freedoms, a federal constitution for the U.A.R. 
and closer relations with the Iraqi republic. Nasser retorted 
with a speech at Port Sa’id on December 23 denouncing a “com- 
munist-imperialist conspiracy against Arabism”’ and with arrests 
of communists in Syria and Egypt. At Baghdad the “People’s 
Court” sentenced Aref to death, and on February 5 the remain- 
ing Ba’thist minister, the American-educated Kurd and the 
Istiqlalist Shanshal resigned. Their successors, except for one 
National Democrat, are technicians, including Hashem Jawad 
as Foreign Minister. U.A.R. propaganda now turned full blast 
against Kassem, notwithstanding Khrushchev’s admonitions to 
Nasser. 


The revolt at Mosul on March 8-9, in which 3,000 lives are 
said to have been lost, appears nevertheless to have taken the 
U.A.R. by surprise. It broke out when armed “Peace Partisans” 
headed by Kamel Kazanchi, sent from Baghdad in special trains 
with obvious official sanction, clashed with inhabitants of the 
city. Kazanchi was killed, and it seems that the garrison com- 
mander, Colonel Shawwaf, then rebelled with some but not all 
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of his troops and received a few supplies from Syria. The air 
force bombed the rebels, who fled in vain towards the Syrian 
frontier; Kurdish tribesmen attacked the Shammar beduin; and 
Shawwaf, of whom U.A.R. propaganda made a hero, is said to 
have been killed by one of his own men. Kassem retorted by 
expelling U.A.R. diplomats and the newly engaged Egyptian 
teachers; and the war of words reached absurd heights. While 
Cairo and Damascus vituperate against the “separator” of Iraq 
(i.e., from the U.A.R. — “Kassem” means “separator”) who has 
subjected his country to a “wave of atheism” in “collusion with 
communists and imperialists”, Baghdad ridicules the “supporter 
of imperialism” (“‘Nasser” means “supporter”) or the “free- 
mason” on the Nile. The U.A.R. also obstructed transit of per- 
sons and goods (other than oil) between Iraq and the Lebanon. 


Good relations with both the Soviet bloc and the West are, 
indeed, what Kassem has consistently said he wants. The revo- 
lutionaries took trouble to protect foreigners on July 14 (though 
the Baghdad Pact offices were looted, the British Ambassador’s 
house burnt and some foreign lives lost) ; they proclaimed their 
respect for Western rights and have treated most Western in- 
terests with strict correctness. In negotiating the surrender 
of unexploited oil areas they carried on the old regime’s policy, 
and they achieved one of its objectives when in February they 
secured the companies’ agreement to invest large sums for 
raising oil output from 37 to 57 million tons by 1961 — mainly 
from the Basra field which will be connected to a costly loading 
platform in the sea to avoid Kuwait. Iraq’s oil revenue, now 
$280 million a year, should rise proportionately. The services of 
large numbers of British and other Western experts, teachers 
and firms have, however, been terminated, and this “Iraqization” 
has been accompanied by much unpleasant propaganda. Out- 
doing Nasser as a champion of Algeria, Kassem expelled French 
citizens and a French bank, banned trade with France (except 
oil exports) and gave 6 million to the rebels. A large U.S. 
firm and some American missionaries were also expelled. Un- 
expected technical difficulties and arbitrary wage-increases 
brought heavy losses to several Western contractors. The lead- 
ing Western enterprises hope, however, to stay. 


With Russia, her satellites and China, cultural and com- 
mercial agreements have been exchanged. Students are being 
sent to these countries, though also still to the West; and it is 
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intended to redirect part of Iraq’s trade towards them. New 
markets may result for some Iraqi products such as dates which 
are in over-production. The agreements with the Communist 
countries are, however, bilateral, whereas previously Iraq could 
buy where she chose, her export earnings having been freely 
convertible despite her membership of the sterling area. The old 
regime had avoided indebtness and in 1955 repaid Iraq’s only 
foreign loan, one of $13 million from the International Bank. 
The new regime accepted on March 16 a Soviet loan of $145 
millions, against which Iraq undertakes to receive agricultural, 
industrial, communications, oil and health experts, and equip- 
ment, from Russia. The loan will be used for projected roads, 
railways and new industries, mostly already approved or under 
study but including an elaborate chemical project to produce 
sulphur and fertilizers. The Soviet experts and also, it is said, 
Czech teachers, are now arriving. Unexploited oil areas and 
the state oil refinery now have Russian supervision; and a 
British firm engaged on a project to smelt steel from scrap was 
dismissed because Russia is taking it over under the loan agree- 
ment. The proportion of oil revenue allocated to development 
was reduced in April from 70 per cent. to 50 per cent., and in 
July the Development Ministry was abolished. Two large dam 
schemes, intended to expand cultivation in the mainly Kurdish 
north as earlier schemes were doing in the south, have been 
abandoned; a British economist, Lord Salter, had advised against 
them, but his advice was not taken by Nuri al-Sa’id, who held 
that Iraq’s mainstay is agriculture. The new regime seems less 
interested in agriculture than in industry. Large industries 
are to be state-owned and small industries privately-owned. 
Mohammed Hadid appeals for private investment in industry, 
but the confidence of Iraqi capitalists has yet to be won. 


Kassem has said that he approves in principle of political 
parties provided that they support the revolution and keep their 
hands off the armed forces. While “reactionary” parties, wel- 
fare societies and masonic lodges were suppressed, open though 
not legally authorized activity was resumed by the old “‘opposi- 
tion” parties, the Ba’th party (for a while) and the communist 
front parties, among which a Kurdish Democrat party appeared; 
and all sorts of popular associations, for some of which there was 
a real social need, were allowed to arise. These include pro- 
fessional, students’, women’s and youth organizations, trade 
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unions (since February) and mass movements such as the 
“Peace Partisans”; many of them have come under manifest 
communist influence, as have also the state-owned radio and 
television and the censored press. Even “moderate” newspapers 
such as Sawt al-Ahali get material from Tass and put out stereo- 
typed jargon against imperialism. In the televised trials at the 
“People’s Court’, the judge, Colonel Mahdawi (a cousin of 
Kassem), and prosecutor, Major Amin, both reputed communist 
sympathizers, rant at accused “reactionaries” and Nasserites 
and then sentence them to death or long imprisonment. (The 
“Iraqi plot” trials at Damascus in early 1957 were equally dis- 
graceful). Communist influence is also strong in the “Popular 
Resistance”, a paramilitary movement of young men and women 
pledged to “defend the revolution’, to which the government 
supplied arms and loaned a colonel. (In Syria a similar move- 
ment was started in 1957). Communist tactics seemed to be 
aimed at controlling the avenues of employment, the organs of 
opinion, and the mob; they apparently placed less value on 
cabinet office than on these instruments for perpetual agitation, 
demonstration and intimidation. 

Real power, however, rests with the armed forces. Purges 
and dissensions must have weakened them considerably, but 
maintenance of their efficiency is evidently one of Kassem’s chief 
concerns. This may explain why he continued to take British 
and American arms ordered by the old regime and why he did 
not repudiate but only boycotted the Baghdad Pact. Soviet 
arms and aircraft were also purchased, first from the U.A.R., 
later and now from Russia. Whether because of Soviet or Com- 
munist pressure after the loan agreement, or because of the 
Nasserite propaganda about “Communist-imperialist collusion”, 
Kassem ultimately repudiated the Baghdad Pact on March 24; 
the last immobilized R.A.F. personnel left Habbaniya soon after- 
wards, and in May the U.S. military aid agreement was ter- 
minated. Meanwhile Kassem had placed orders in London for 
large quantities of arms and aircraft, and the British Govern- 
ment, despite angry noises from Cairo, gave permission on 
May 11 for their delivery. Perhaps to offset this, Kassem on 
June 4 withdrew Iraq from the sterling area —a step unlikely 
to help capitalist confidence (though Iraq’s currency reserves 
are still very strong). 
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The elimination of the Ba’thists and Istiqlalists and the 
purges after the Mosul revolt left only two organized parties of 
any significance: the Communists (now openly so called) and 
the National Democrats. The Communists changed their tac- 
tics. They intensified their demands for further purges and 
for execution of all the many death sentences passed by the 
“People’s” and other military courts — only four of which, on 
officers implicated in the Mosul revolt, have actually been 
carried out. They also, while screaming loyalty to Kassem as the 
“unique leader”, demanded cabinet office: and the National 
Democrats and Dr. Ibrahim Kubba expressed approval. Kassem, 
however, rejected these demands. He now recalled that 
political parties are not legally authorized and said that they 
have not “benefited” Iraq in the “interim period”; and (like Nuri 
al-Sa’id in 1954) he requested them to dissolve. The National 
Democrats duly did so on May 19; the Communists at first 
objected and demonstrated noisily, but later (perhaps on orders 
from Moscow) moderated their tone, though still demanding a 
“united front’. Late in June it was reported that two pro- 
cessions of peasant demonstrators, one organized by Communists 
and the other by National Democrats, had clashed in Baghdad, 
and that the Communist demonstrators had worsted the National 
Democrats, killed four of them and dragged the dead bodies 
through the streets. Then came reports that pro-Communist 
army and air force officers were being purged and that the 
army would assume direct control over the “Popular Resistance”. 
Since then Kassem has been appealing for unity of all sup- 
porters of the revolution; in one such appeal he specifically in- 
cluded Ba’thists, and perhaps he mentally still includes Com- 
munists. This and army strength were the key-notes of the 
July 14 anniversary celebrations attended by the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Commissar Kuznetsov. Some political detainees were 
released; four additional cabinet ministers were appointed, in- 
cluding Dr. Naziha Dulaimi (Municipal Affairs), head of the 
Women’s Rights League and now the first woman minister in 
the Arab world; and the first land distributions were announced. 
Simultaneously there were clashes between Kurdish “Democrats” 
and Iraqi Turks at Kirkuk (with loss of life), anti-Communist 
disorders at Najaf and Communist rioting at Baghdad — all 
concealed for some days by the censorship. Kassem neverthe- 
less said he hopes it will be possible to authorize political parties 
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within six months and hold elections for a parliament within 
twelve months. 

The atmosphere of overexcitement, mistrust and fear which 
the revolution has created probably cannot, however, be dis- 
pelled quickly. Communist tactics are patently insincere, and 
it remains to be seen whether either Russia or Egypt desires 
that Iraq be stable. Without stability the projected social re- 
forms, economic development and return to parliamentarism are 
unlikely to be feasible. Meanwhile the excesses of the revolu- 
tion and in particular of the Baghdad Communists have become 
known in the neighboring countries through travellers’ reports, 
which have done more than any propaganda to turn public 
opinion in them against Communism — and also for the time 
being to turn Syrian, Jordanian, Lebanese and Kuwaiti opinion 
against any thought of federating with Iraq. But if Kassem’s 
programme should succeed, things might be different. 











Canada’s Foreign Policy in Transition 
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international relationships. Specially dependent on foreign 

trade, occupying an unnatural geopolitical area of the North 
American Continent, caught squarely between the great protago- 
nists of the Cold War, and worrisomely exposed to the social and 
economic radiations of the United States, Canada needs an active 
and imaginative foreign policy. Like a smallish young man at 
a crowded cocktail party, Canada must move nimbly and speak 
clearly to avoid being stepped on—or worse, ignored. 

The international cocktail party is getting more and more 
crowded; events closed in on Canada in the past year or so. 
The debates relating to foreign policy in the Second Session of 
the Twenty-Fifth Parliament clearly showed an awareness both 
of the difficult problems confronting the nation, and of the pos- 
sibly perilous decisions to be made. But there was no clear res- 
ponse by the government. The Opposition argued the need for 
a thorough reassessment of Canadian international relationships; 
the Government offered only a continuation of old policies with 
a few new trimmings—and the manner of offering was perfunc- 
tory at best. 

The inactivity in the East Block is partly explained by the 
tragedy of the sudden death of Mr. Sidney Smith on March 17, 
just when he was beginning to show some mastery of his new 
environment in government and international affairs, and by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s long delay in naming a successor 
for the Department. Mr. Smith was never able to exert a strong 
foreign policy influence in the cabinet. He deferred to Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s views, and consulted him in every important mat- 


Fin countries are more conditioned than Canada by their 
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ter. Yet this was a more normal procedure than in the previous 
government, when Lester Pearson virtually had carte blanche 
from his prime minister, and it was working effectively enough 
when Mr. Smith died. His position might never have been much 
more than that of chief foreign policy adviser to the prime 
minister. In marked contrast to his groping bewilderment in 
the 1957-58 session of Parliament, however, Mr. Smith showed 
that he had come to understand what the job was all about, and 
he was making some significant moves at the international con- 
ference tables where Canada was represented. 

In the weeks before his death, Mr. Smith was mainly pre- 
occupied with the problem of Berlin and Germany. This was 
his main concern in the external affairs debate of February 26, 
and at the subsequent hearings of the Commons Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs. As the crisis developed, Canada 
tried to exert a moderating influence, and at the same time to 
resist any tendency of the three Western occupying powers— 
United States, Britain and France—to think of Berlin as their 
private business, while expecting unconditional support from the 
rest of the NATO alliance. On December 14, after a private 
meeting of the Big Three with Germany, a communiqué was 
issued flatly rejecting the Soviet proposals and reaffirming an 
intransigent determination to maintain their position in Berlin, 
including the right of free access to the city. “I say frankly 
that I was somewhat concerned”, Mr. Smith later told the 
Commons Committee. 

When the problem came before the NATO Council, the 
Canadian delegation, as Mr. Smith later informed the House, 
took an active part “in pressing for a full discussion of the Berlin 
situation in the council with emphasis on maintaining an appro- 
priate blend of firmness in the face of threats, and constant 
readiness to examine serious Soviet proposals”’.2 Canada resisted 
a French suggestion that there should be a policy-making trium- 
virate within NATO, and Mr. Smith claimed as largely a Cana- 
dian achievement the more moderate tone of the NATO com- 
muniqué. “I do regard the communiqué of the NATO council 
as more constructive’, he told the Committee, “but it did not 
represent any lessening of the firmness of our attitude with res- 


1 Canada. House of Commons Committee on External Affairs. Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence, March 5, 1959, p. 19. 

2 Canada. House of Commons Debates. (Unrevised edition), February 
26, 1959, p. 1398. 
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pect to our responsibilities to the West Berlin population. But 
I think you will find in that communiqué more emphasis in regard 
to a combination of firmness and the offer to negotiate and... 
I can say that Canada made a considerable contribution to that 
emphasis.’’3 

When Prime Minister Harold Macmillan arrived in Ottawa 
for brief consultations on his way to Washington, the Canadian 
Government was trying to formulate a proposal to bring the 
United Nations into the Berlin problem, as an authoritative 
“presence” to safeguard the rights and freedom of the western 
part of the city. Much of the importance of this meeting was 
lost, however, in the sense of shock that hung over official Ottawa 
at the death of Mr. Smith the day before. Mr. Diefenbaker was 
deeply affected by the loss of his colleague; Mr. Green, hastily 
called to fill in at the talks, was not well enough briefed to urge 
the merits of the United Nations; and British policy is instinc- 
tively hostile to suggestions that Mr. Hammarskjold be called in 
to help solve problems. Little more has been heard of the 
idea. But though Mr. Smith’s death appeared to end any posi- 
tively active Canadian concern with the Berlin problem, it may 
be that he had made an effective contribution by insisting on 
the principle of NATO consultation, and in working toward 
moderation of the western position. 

On the Berlin issue, there was no disagreement between 
Government and Opposition. Mr. Pearson questioned Mr. Smith 
closely in the committee hearings, but never challenged his basic 
position or suggested alternative policies.4 The Leader of the 
Opposition was much more interested in relations with the 
United States, and the debate on February 26 was arranged at 
his repeated request. This one-day debate was a disappoint- 
ment. From the government side, there was little of importance 
apart from Mr. Smith’s review of the Berlin problem. The minis- 
ter did not rise again to deal with points raised by Mr. Pearson, 
and the reply that was given by Mr. W. J. Browne, Minister 
without Portfolio, was a waste of Parliament’s time. 

Practically nothing new was said about the controversial 
problem of recognizing the Government of Communist China, 
because both sides were wary of committing themselves to a 
definite position. Mr. Smith was equivocal at length. He ad- 


3 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, March 5, 1959, p. 19. 
4 Ibid., March 9, 1959, pp. 32-39. 
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mitted all the arguments in favour of recognition. Indeed, his 
presentation suggested that he was leading up to an announce- 
ment of a change of policy. But in the end he drew back. 
“There are weighty considerations on both sides. . . We believe 
that we should proceed prudently while we discover to what 
extent relations with Communist China can be improved.” He 
was nonetheless glad that a number of Canadians had been able 
to visit and report on China and he was pleased by the increase 
in Canada’s trade with it.5 

This have-a-cake-and-eat-it position might have been a fine 
target for Mr. Pearson’s attack, but he was afraid of his 
weapon’s domestic recoil. The Government, he began bravely, 
had “nailed our colours firmly to the fence in this matter.’”’ He 
went on to urge a specious four-point policy: a trade mission to 
China; a plebiscite on Formosa; Chinese Nationalist evacuation 
of the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu; and diplomatic 
initiative ‘with a few friendly governments which have not 
recognized red China in order to try to work out an agreed 
approach before the next (UN) Assembly when this matter is 
certainly going to come up for serious consideration.” Mr. 
Smith listened patiently and then politely interrupted with a 
question: “Is the Leader of the Opposition advocating imme- 
diate recognition? . . . I do not know what he stands for. Can 
he help me?” Mr. Pearson replied, ‘“‘The minister apparently is 
not quite as clear about what I am advocating as I was about 
what he was advocating. He was advocating an extremely 
cautious policy . . . I am making certain proposals which will 
help the minister in the achievement of that policy and perhaps 
go a little further. . . Perhaps when the time comes when we 
discuss this matter on the Estimates . . . he will be a little bit 
more concrete and perhaps I will also be a little bit more con- 
crete.” That put the minister one up on the Leader of the 
Opposition. Said Mr. Smith, “I thank the Leader of the 
Opposition.’’6 

But Mr. Pearson had a more substantial position to take 
about Canadian-American relations. Like most Canadians, he 
was worried about integration of air defence arrangements, trade 
dependence, and U.S. control of Canadian primary and secondary 
industry. It is true that his party when in power was inclined 


5 Canada. House of Commons Debates, February 26, 1959, p. 1407. 
6 Ibid., February 26, 1959, p. 1413. 
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to dismiss such questions; but it is of course the duty of the 
Opposition to raise them, and the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to provide satisfactory answers. And Mr. Pearson did 
force the government to admit, in effect, plus ca change, plus 
cest la méme chose. Indeed, the trend toward dependence on 
the United States, at least in defence, has been accelerated since 
the Conservatives took over. Moreover, Mr. Pearson produced 
a new idea. He proposed a comprehensive treaty governing 
relations between Canada and the U.S. 


I have been wondering, [he said], whether the time has not now 
come for a top level formal conference between the leaders in 
Canada and the United States to see if some formal agreement 
could not be reached and embodied in a formal convention, perhaps 
for ratification by legislatures — because this would be one way of 
bringing these matters to the attention of Congress as wel] as 
Parliament — embodying principles that should govern our rela- 
tions. . . Perhaps the time has come when we should try to work 
out some arrangement of that kind . . . so that when one Govern- 
ment takes action without consultation, or even with consultation 
that seems to controvert the principles of this particular agreement 
it could be appealed to in order to restore the position. . . 


The main purpose from our point of view in any such arrange- 
ment would be to ensure that Canadian rights and interests and 
our separate national position would be protected as the compul- 
sions and the necessities of interdependence became more and more 
apparent. . . I suggest that the present machinery is not adequate 
for that purpose. 


Mr. Pearson was thinking of a universal treaty as precise as 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. But he wanted it also 
to determine the basic Canadian relationship with Europe. 
Apparently he felt that interdependence with the United States 
was in danger of becoming exclusive. He referred again to the 
European Common Market and the proposed Free Trade Area, 
which, in other speeches, he has regarded as a European re- 
sponse to the North American refusal to open its markets freely. 
“If we on this continent do not give some degree of consideration 
to, and take some action about this development which is taking 
place in Europe,” he said, ‘“‘we will perhaps one of these days be 
faced with the division of the Atlantic world between the North 
American and European segments. No one will gain from any 
division like that except those who are attempting to destroy the 
whole Atlantic Community.’”” 


7 Ibid., February 26, 1959, pp. 1410-11. 
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The Government had nothing to say in reply. A Conservative 
back-bencher, Mr. F. Jones (Saskatoon), suggested that Mr. 
Pearson’s proposals would cause a loss of the flexibility and 
informality which now characterize the whole concept of our 
friendly relations with the United States. One would have 
expected a more detailed reply to a serious idea. Yet, after all, 
Mr. Pearson’s concern with the Atlantic Community is already 
embodied in the so-called “Canadian Article” of the North At- 
lantic Treaty — without any marked effect on the developing 
policies of the alliance. And, moreover, the United States in pre- 
sent circumstances would have nothing to gain by formal com- 
mitment. Canada does not yet have the chips to start a poker 
match with the United States. The game would be pointless 
and mutually destructive anyway. On the contrary, the first 
aim of Canadian foreign policy will remain to get along with 
the United States. 

Of Canada’s UN policy, there is little to be said. Canada 
went with the majority all along the line, following U.S. leader- 
ship. In his report on discussions of a UN stand-by peace 
force, Mr. Smith was cautious and non-committal. He favoured 
the idea but was ready to wait for a more definite proposal 
from the secretary-general.2 Mr. Pearson, too, favoured the 
principle, and laid the blame for delay on the United States 
whose support for the proposal had aroused the suspicions of 
Iron Curtain countries as well as of some of the “uncommitted” 
nations. He hoped some progress might be made soon.?° 

In a defence debate later in the session Mr. Pearson recurred 
to this theme and produced another fresh idea. Against Mr. Pear- 
kes’s outline of North American defence integration policies and 
his bland assurances that all is nevertheless well with Canadian 
independence," Mr. Pearson declared: “I believe in collective 
security as strongly as I ever did. But I am worried about 
collective security becoming more and more continental and 
less and less Atlantic . . . I believe in the strongest possible 
support for a permanent United Nations peace force to carry 
out United Nations decisions...” And, he continued, pending 
agreement of the United Nations, “I see no reason at all against, 
and many reasons for, following a course by which Canada could 


8 Ibid., p. 1435. 

9 [bid., pp. 14034. 

10 Jbid., p. 1415. 

11 Jbid., July 2, 1959, pp. 5349-57. 
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negotiate with other middle powers for the organization and 
equipment of such a force, . . . which force would be made 
available to the United Nations on request by an assembly deci- 
sion.” He suggested that Canada could contribute an airborne 
brigade group, ready to be moved swiftly anywhere in an 
emergency.?2 


This proposal was novel in two respects. First, it suggested 
that Canada should reassert its world role as a leading 
middle power, by seeking an alliance of other middle powers for 
a purpose not endorsed, and perhaps opposed, by the great 
powers. Second, it called for a complete reassessment of 
Canadian defence policy to determine whether or not a fair 
Canadian contribution to western defence might not be made in 
ways more constructive and independent than mere participation 
in the great American deterrent effort — of which NORAD and 
Bomarc bases are unmistakeably a part, however billed as part 
of Canadian national defences. 

Mr. Pearkes would not debate the merits of the suggestion, 
other than to deny that Canadian defence policy tended toward 
a “Fortress America” complex. He pointed out that even before 
the decision to re-equip Canada’s NATO squadrons with the 
Lockheed Starfighter, defence estimates on behalf of NATO 
amounted to 21 per cent. of the total, compared with 23.8 per 
cent. for North American defence including the maintenance of 
army field forces in Canada. As to the idea of an airborne 
emergency brigade, Canada could not afford it and did not have 
the transport planes.1% 

Canadian foreign policy in the past decade has been founded 
on four main points — the United Nations, the NATO alliance, 
the association with the United States, and the Commonwealth. 
On this last, discussion during the recent session was perhaps 
more reasonable than it has been for some years. The Con- 
servatives in Opposition used to belabour the Liberal government 
for its disinterest. Having gained power they took a flyer at 
revitalizing the Commonwealth relationship, without notable 
results (whatever happened to the 15 per cent. trade diversion 
idea?). Consequently, all parties now affirm their loyalty and 
continuing belief in the British community of nations, without 
any specific ideas of what ought to be done except go on pretty 


12 Ibid., p. 5369. 
13 [bid., p. 5391-92. 
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much as before. The CCF pressed for greater aid to under- 
developed nations. The government announced an increase in 
Colombo Plan contributions to $50 million a year. Mr. Pearson 
suggested that Prime Minister Nehru of India be encouraged to 
take the initiative in calling a summit conference of the great 
powers. The big Commonwealth event for Canada was the 
Royal Tour, which undoubtedly served to strengthen the tradi- 
tional links. 

The past session thus revealed few differences over foreign 
policy between the two main parties. Spokesmen on both 
sides were familiar with the administrative and policy pro- 
blems, and there was an unspoken understanding that the limita- 
tions on Canadian foreign policy are very close; as they always 
have been, for the brilliance of Mr. Pearson’s performance during 
the 1956 Suez crisis was based as much on his own personal suit- 
ability for the role of “the honest broker,” as on the originality 
of Canadian ideas. A crisis threatening Britain’s relations with 
the United States, moreover, must always call out the fire 
brigade in Canadian foreign policy. 

In the past year or so, Canada’s niche has been reasonably 
comfortable. There were no imminent threats to our position. 
This security was enough for Parliament. True, the CCF con- 
tinued to expound social democratic theses, but these were heard 
without any sense of urgency. No doubt it would be good if 
more could be done to aid underdeveloped countries, and no doubt 
expenditures on armaments were a tragic waste; no doubt also 
that the international oil companies had something basic to do 
with crises in Middle East politics, and the revival of the German 
industrial monopolies was creating a powerful influence in 
European politics. But there was no immediate problem arising 
out of these interpretations. 

Mr. Diefenbaker waited more than three months to name 
Mr. Howard Green to succeed Mr. Smith. The final occasion for 
a foreign affairs debate was then left to the last days of the 
session.14 Mr. Green showed himself on that occasion an urbane, 
skillful parliamentarian, as always, but no new information was 
added to public knowledge of Canadian foreign policy. Through- 
out the Session, there was an impression that external affairs 
were debated, not because Parliament felt there was really 
anything to be discussed, but out of respect for the Leader of 


14 Ibid., July 9, 1959, pp. 5707-62. 
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the Opposition, who was still temperamentally an unemployed 
foreign minister. 

Yet many questions still demand conclusive answers. The 
issues of North American defence arrangements, and of the 
sharing of defence production, have not been settled. Canada has 
no real policy to deal with the European Common Market, or 
with the free trade area. We are still in doubt about whether 
or not to join the Organization of American States. The ques- 
tion of China hangs on a sky-hook that only Canada could 
devise. 

In effect, Canadian foreign policy has been waiting in the 
wings this past year. There are two possible explanations. One 
is that Prime Minister Diefenbaker is so interested in foreign 
affairs that he is reluctant to let anyone else make policy, while 
being too busy to attend to it himself. The other is that the 
government senses a state of profound flux in international rela- 
tionships, mainly governed by U.S.-Soviet relations, and is wait- 
ing for the new pattern to emerge before deciding on any new 
Canadian attitudes. Neither reason should be allowed to in- 
fluence Canadian foreign policy for very much longer. The 
world is too small, and moves too fast for those who only stand 
and wait. 





Book Reviews 


NEHRU: A Political Biography. By Michael Brecher. 1959. 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. xvi, 682pp. $8.95.) 


In his Preface, Dr. Brecher makes clear his intention of 
writing a study of the forging of Indian independence, “of 
nationalist agitation and nationalist construction” around Jawar- 
halal Nehru, its leader. His book has many claims to be con- 
sidered the best full-length account of the years 1920-47. After 
independence, the sharp intensity of the drama is replaced by 
a more diffused situation as Nehru wrestles with all the problems 
of state, and the picture is less satisfactory. Just as there 
are as many Napoleons as there are biographies, so we can 
expect a hundred interpretations of Nehru, probably the most 
complex and many-sided public man of this century. Dr. Brecher 
presents us with a Hamlet in modern Indian dress, a finely- 
drawn aristocrat, whose faults are the defects of his noble 
qualities. He has, one feels, identified himself with his hero, 
so that his interpretation of modern India reflects the Nehru 
image. One of the greatest political miscalculations of Nehru 
was his failure to understand the nature of Muslim feeling. 
This depreciation is mirrored in this book. The late 1920’s saw 
a parting of the ways when almost every important Muslim 
politician broke with the Congress. The turning point was the 
All Parties Conference held at Calcutta in December, 1928, when 
Jinnah put forward proposals relating to the Nehru Report which 
the Congress, also meeting in Calcutta, refused to consider. Dr. 
Brecher does not even mention this vital conference. A second 
major turning point was the refusal of the Congress to imple- 
ment the pact concluded with the Muslim League before the 
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1936 elections: Dr. Brecher glosses over this episode by calling 
this compact “a tacit understanding’. 

Dr. Brecher has worked through a mass of papers, but in 
covering such a lengthy topic he has, of necessity, not been able 
to consider the documentary material in detail (much of it is, 
of course, still closed to scholars). It may be that not all his 
sources are reliable. A scholarly study of the period 1926-31 
has been made by Dr. S. Gopal, working from confidential papers, 
and comparison reveals differences between the two narratives, 
especially with regard to the Peshawar riots of 1929. Brecher 
says that the city was for five days, April 23-28, under the 
control of Abdul Ghafur, the Redshirt leader; Gopal says that 
Ghafur was arrested on April 23. Brecher says that, in attempt- 
ing to restore order, troops opened fire, killing 200, according to 
a Congress Enquiry Committee; Gopal says that the Committee’s 
estimate of the casualties—from police firing—was 125 (both 
agree on the official estimate). Brecher says two platoons of 
the Garhwal Rifles refused to fire on an unarmed crowd; Gopal 
says that they refused to march to the city. Brecher says 
order was restored on 28 April; Gopal gives 4 May as the date.* 
These are matters of detail, of concern only to the historian, but 
a major lacuna, resulting from Dr. Brecher’s having to work 
from the outside, as it were, is another unsatisfactory account 
of the vital period during the opening months of 1947 when the 
Congress—and the British Government—at last acceded to the 
division of India. In November and December 1946, Nehru was 
making bellicose speeches, insisting upon a united India, and 
threatening force if the British Government attemped to inter- 
fere. Yet, within three or four months, Nehru and his col- 
leagues tamely accepted Pakistan, Dominion status (rejected 
since 1929) and even the constitutional framework of the 1935 
Act for which Nehru’s stock expression was “satanic”. What 
happened? Why did the Congress acquiesce in a settlement 
they had always sworn they would not accept? The inner story 
of this volte face is not explained by Dr. Brecher, just as it 
remained dark in Mr. V. P. Menon’s The Transfer of Power in 
India, (Princeton, 1957), the most authoritative account yet 
published. If only Nehru’s change of heart during these months 
could be charted by reference to his confidential writings and 
moves what an increased measure of insight into his baffling per- 
sonality we would obtain! 

But if this must be judged an interim biography it is none- 
theless valuable. The student of modern India now has a de- 














*Cf. Brecher, pp. 155-6, and S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwm, 
(London, 1957), pp. 68-9. 
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tailed narrative of events, while the more casual observer is 
provided in the first and last chapters with an acute personal 
assessment of the Prime Minister as he stands today. 


University of London HuGH TINKER 


CANADA IN Wor_Lp AFFairs. From UN to NATO, 1946-1949. By 
Robert A. Spencer. 1959. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, for C.I.1.A., xi, 447pp. $5.00 ($4.00 to C.I.I.A. 
Members.) ) 


Mr. Spencer had as his theme the events of perhaps the most 
| significant period in the history of Canadian external affairs, 
| and his treatment of the theme matches its significance. If the 

purpose of the series on Canada in World Affairs is, as this 
reviewer supposes, to record accurately the significant detail of 
Canadian participation in world affairs and to set them in such 
a framework of historical and philosophical comment as the 
nearness of events allows, then Mr. Spencer has fulfilled in 
admirable fashion the requirements of his task. His volume 
is a meaty work of reference and as good an interpretation of 
the crucial years under review as it is possible to achieve with 
ten years’ perspective. 

As a work of reference the volume deals with Canada and 
the unfinished peace settlement; the United Nations, both on 
political and security, and on economic and social questions; 
economic recovery; the North Atlantic Treaty; the western 
hemisphere; and the Commonwealth. As a work of interpreta- 
tion, the book concludes with a most useful chapter on the plan- 
ning and conduct of Canadian foreign policy, which in effect pulls 
together the interpretative commentary which runs through the 
preceding chapters. 

It is impossible in a brief review to indicate the material Mr. 
Spencer has assembled, and difficult to state his line of inter- 
pretation briefly without injustice. At the risk of being unjust 
as well as inadequate, it would appear that Mr. Spencer sees the 
period as one in which Canada gave up the isolationist, ‘no 
commitments” policy of Mr. King to undertake a policy of com- 
mitment under Mr. St. Laurent. One asks at once, could any 
Canadian not a French-Canadian have embarked on such a 
policy? It was a policy of commitment first to the United 
Nations, then, in face of the paralyzing use of the veto by the 
U.S.S.R., to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In NATO 
Canada perhaps found its happiest set of external attachments 
since Confederation. NATO not only served as a deterrent to 

Soviet pressure in Europe; it re-introduced a balance of in- 
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fluence, if not of power, into the western hemisphere. But the 
cold war unhappily found Canada between the two potential 
belligerents, and NATO did not solve, in time indeed was to ag- 
gravate, the difficulties and frictions of American-Canadian rela- 
tions in the western hemisphere. All these things Mr. Spencer 
makes abundantly clear. 

Less significant, perhaps, but as admirably dealt with, are 
the subjects of the development of international trade and the 
Commonwealth, also fields in which decisions of great magni- 
tude were taken with consequences still actively at work. 

The production and apparatus of the book are of the same 
high standard as the preceding volume. 


University of Manitoba W. L. MorTON 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1953 to 1955. By Donald C. Mas- 
ters. (Toronto: Oxford University Press, for C.I.I.A., v, 
223pp. $3.50. ($2.75 to C.1.I.A. Members.) ) 


This eighth volume in the admirable series of biennial studies 
issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs covers the period October 1953 to December 
1955. Although these years witnessed the fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
the collapse of EDC, three Geneva conferences, the first Formosa 
crisis and the peak of the McCarthy terror, it was on the whole 
a period of comparative calm, perhaps the most uneventful since 
the series began. This was the interlude between Stalin and 
Khrushchev, between Korea and Suez. 


In this book, Canada’s relations with the outside world are 
treated geographically rather than functionally, with the chap- 
ters on the United States and on Asia on each accounting for 
more than a quarter of the whole. There is deliberately no 
separate section on the Commonwealth as Professor Masters 
does not feel that it “occupied a place of very apparent promi- 
nence in Canadian foreign policy’. While he admits that it 
would be inaccurate to assert that the Commonwealth relation- 
ship “no longer carries any weight in the counsels of the Cana- 
dian government’, he notes rather sadly that neither Mr. St. 
Laurent nor Mr. Pearson appeared to attach much significance 
to it and urges “a more vigorous and persevering attempt to 
cultivate closer relations with Great Britain”’. 

The picture which emerges from these pages is of a country 
whose virtue is exceeded only by its timidity. Canada, we are 
told, was “too small to be feared and too large to be ignored”, 
with “no sphere of interest to gain and no secret agreements to 
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conceal”. Her statesmen were “liked”, “trusted” and listened 
to, because of their “geniality”, “impartiality”, “obvious honesty” 
and “genius for compromise and conciliation”—and their intense 
anxiety to avoid giving offence. While there was occasionally a 
willingness to voice concern over certain aspects of American 
policy, such as massive retaliation and Formosa, only in the case 
of the package deal for the admission of members to the United 
Nations did Canada act in open opposition to Washington on any 
important issue (and then only when it became apparent that 
the alternative was a humiliating surrender to American intimi- 
dation). On the issue of recognition of Red China, we displayed 
“a tendency to talk against but vote with the United States”. 
As for apartheid, our spokesmen at the United Nations vigor- 
ously denounced it, but, when it came to voting, “in effect sup- 
ported South Africa”, which causes Professor Masters to “feel 
uncomfortable”. 

The government was even less willing to challenge popular 
opinion at home. “The comparative absence of controversy in 
regard to foreign policy”, the author observes, “is largely a 
result of the fact that the government is aware of the limits 
[imposed by public opinion] to its freedom of action and stays 
within them.” This was most evident in our continuing pre- 
occupation with minimizing our overseas commitments—‘“our 
extremely cautious and non-committal” attitude on Indo-China, 
our “careful avoidance of commitments to intervene” in Formosa, 
our decision to “remain studiously outside SEATO” (since we 
had already extended ourselves “as far as possible in making 
overseas commitments”), our “modest” contributions to the 
Colombo Plan (despite our “enthusiastic assurances” of sup- 
port), our “non-committal” stand on Arab-Israeli relations, and 
our reluctance to assume “new commitments” in Europe. 

In a series such as this, with each volume the work of a dif- 
ferent author, no uniformity of approach is possible, even if it 
were desirable. Certainly, there is a sharp contrast between 
this and the preceding volume. Professor Keirstead considered 
he had a two-fold responsibility: ‘to provide a reasonably reli- 
able record of contemporary world events in which Canada has 
a concern” and, perhaps more important, “to provoke Canadian 
citizens to critical reflection on, and discussion of, the purposes 
and conduct of Canadian foreign policy”.* Professor Masters— 
and this reviewer has no wish to quarrel with him here—confines 
himself almost exclusively to achieving the first of these objec- 
tives. He faithfully and clearly records the attitude of the 


*Canada in World Affairs, 1951-53, (Toronto, 1956), p. vii. 
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Canadian government and people (or at least of some half dozen 
leading dailies) on every major international development affect- 
ing Canada. There is little attempt at systematic analysis or 
criticism, though when the author does venture some personal 
opinions, as in his brief concluding chapter, his comments are 
stimulating and enlightening. 

Moreover, some of the issues discussed are dealt with less 
fully than they might have been. Undoubtedly, the present 
study is ideally suited to the needs of the informed laymen. 
However, it is the slimmest volume in the series so far and, in 
my opinion, its permanent value as a reference source for suc- 
cessive generations of students of Canadian foreign policy would 
have been enhanced if the problems of the period had been 
examined in greater detail. This personal preference, however, 
does not detract from the fact that Professor Masters has pro- 
duced a worthy addition to this continuing survey of Canada’s 
role in world affairs. 


Carleton University DouGLas G. ANGLIN 


DIPLOMACY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Lester B. Pearson. 1959. 
(Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 114pp. $3.00.) 


This book contains the four Clayton Lectures delivered by 
Mr. Pearson at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in 
1958, together with his Nobel Peace Prize lecture on the occasion 
of the award-giving ceremony in December, 1957. It is a timely 
and a thought-provoking volume, the fruit of the experiences and 
the reflections of a top expert in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

The title should be taken in its broadest sense. The author 
does not confine himself solely to the effect of the advent of 
nuclear power on the conduct of diplomacy. The effect has been 
undeniable, particularly in raising the stakes in the conduct of 
international relations. Our very survival is now dependent on 
the ability of statesmen and diplomats to prevent the outbreak 
of a nuclear war. But so far as this affects the actual methods 
of diplomacy, it is less by a change in essential factors than by 
broadening the range and diversity of the efforts that must be 
made if the overriding objective is to be assured. 

There are, however, other features of our present age that 
have considerably modified the older methods of diplomacy. Mr. 
Pearson mentions two factors in particular: the acceleration of 
communications, and the modern transformations of political 
society. The first of these greatly reduced the latitude of action 
and judgment that an ambassador once enjoyed. “His relative 
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independence then disappeared, along with much of his power to 
influence policy as well as to channel it as he saw fit to the 
government to which he was accredited.” At the same time, 
the evolution of democracy exposed diplomacy to new pressures 
and imposed new restraints, while the rise of totalitarianism in- 
troduced new elements of obstinacy and brutality that raised 
serious impediments to the successful negotiation of contro- 
versial issues. 

Mr. Pearson makes a sound point in emphasizing the distinc- 
tion in function between the policy-maker and the diplomat. 
The prime function of the latter is negotiation, the implementing 
of the policies on which the government of his country has 
decided. Yet he also brings out clearly that one of the signifi- 
cant changes resulting from new conditions has been the ten- 
dency for the two aspects to overlap and even to merge. “Policy- 
makers are increasingly becoming their own diplomatic agents.” 
The need for this arises especially in the case of coalition diplo- 
macy, which is concerned ‘not so much with the negotiation of 
agreements as the working out of common policies for collective 
action inside agreements already made.” But there is also the 
tendency to substitute ministerial conferences for the normal 
processes of diplomatic exchange—a process which may at times 
be useful, but more often is full of dangers and pitfalls against 
which Mr. Pearson raises a warning voice. 

There are many other sound and relevant points—the in- 
creasing importance of the scientists, the hazards involved in 
choosing between conflicting counsels of experts in a highly- 
specialized field, above all the dilemma between the continued 
need for military power in support of diplomacy and the disas- 
trous results if such power is actually called into play. Mr. Pear- 
son discusses all these with a clear grasp of the fundamentals 
and their implications. His temper is that of a realist who 
still is not a pessimist, and his wealth of experience in both 
policy-making and negotiation enables him to speak with a 
cogency and an authority that make this volume a valuable and 
welcome contribution to the literature of diplomacy. 


Toronto EpGAR MCINNIS 


No More War. By Linus Pauling. 1958. (Toronto: Dodd, Mead. 
254pp. $4.00.) 

THE ARMS RaAcE. By Philip Noel-Baker. 1958. (Toronto: 
Carswell. xviii, 579pp. $6.00.) 


Professor Pauling has two main purposes: to carry further 
his honourable and long-standing campaign to keep the American 
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public accurately informed about the changing facts of radiation 
and the nature of nuclear war; and to stimulate positive action 
aimed at obviating these twin dangers. 

A Nobel Laureate and a scientist confident in the support of 
a very distinguished and very large section of the international 
scientific community, Professor Pauling repeats the terrifying 
statements which have made him personna non grata at the 
White House, the Pentagon and the State Department. He 
leaves us in no doubt that one super bomb would wipe out New 
York City; that any radiation is genetically dangerous, and that 
(by reference to the Schweitzer statement of 1957) the future 
results of the increased internal radiation which we are all stor- 
ing up through contaminated food are, as yet, incalculable; that 
the testing of each super bomb requires a minimum human price 
of 15,000 unborn children; that there is a definite risk of 
deleteriously affecting the entire store of human genes. His 
exposition of fact and opinion about test programmes is summed 
up thus: “I believe that the nations of the world that are 
carrying out the tests of nuclear weapons are sacrificing the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of people now living and of 
hundreds of thousands of unborn children, and that this sacrifice 
is unnecessary.” 

Professor Pauling’s conviction that the statements provided 
by Mr. Strauss, Dr. Libby and their colleagues in the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission are both misleading and dis- 
tressingly incomplete is, of course, one of the most unnerving 
aspects of this book. He implies clearly that the political leaders 
are guilty of two shocking policies: the testing and contem- 
plated military use of nuclear weapons despite the known and 
suspected dangers; and the deliberate use of USAEC statements 
to prevent a public outcry against the tests. 

When Professor Pauling calls for a great peace research 
organization his premise is that factual research can solve any 
problem. He writes that such an organization “should include 
many scientists . . . and many other specialists—economists, 
geographers, specialists in all fields of knowledge.” It is an 
approach that might be called “peace by measurement” and it 
is significant that the only problem specifically suggested for 
the scientists to work on is that of population. Since we now 
know that the scientists agree that a system of inspection for 
the detection of illicit tests is feasible, what would be left for 
the researchers? What Professor Pauling is really in search of 
is a moral sanction and it is here that his argument is weakest 
and his definitions least scientific: “I believe in morality, in 
justice, in humanitarianism. We must recognize now that the 
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power to destroy the world by the use of nuclear weapons is a 
power that cannot be used...” The author appears to be in 
the position of Bernard Shaw’s Black Girl—and all he can offer 
as God is Science supported by a vague Humanitarianism. One 
can only hope that the fervour with which he preaches on the 
dangers we face will induce a growing number of people to find 
and apply the sanction he still seeks. 

The Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker writes with the advantage 
of experience in the League of Nations Disarmament Conference 
and participation in Churchill and Attlee governments. He is 
at present a member of the Labour Party shadow cabinet. His 
Arms Race is set in an historical framework which lends an 
even greater sense of urgency to the argument than does the 
recital of contemporary and future dangers which characterizes 
Dr. Pauling’s book. 


Mr. Noel-Baker traces briefly the history of the arms race 
since 1870 and states that it has become, “perhaps it has been 
for seventy years, the most important fact in men’s affairs. It 
is itself the strangest paradox in history.” His essential argu- 
ment, in a detailed analysis of the present state of the arms 
race, is that we are treating the new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in precisely the same way as we have treated the steadily 
improving armaments since 1870; i.e., we have allowed ourselves 
to accept the generals’ view that such things as ‘tactical’ 
A-bombs, flame-throwers, napalm bombs and the whole panoply 
of weapons (including the radiological and chemical) whose 
devastating powers are no less terrible than those of the super- 
bombs, are now conventional, and that we cannot afford to cease 
our research and stockpiling in these fields. Partly because we 
have lived so long with the arms race we find it difficult to 
imagine a world in which it does not play a governing role. 
Partly because historians tell us that the Washington Naval 
Conference, or the League Disarmament Conference were failures 
we have permitted ourselves the incredible luxury of believing 
that all disarmament discussions or treaties will likewise ‘fail’. 
We have not, in short, come to terms with the nature of “the 
greatest challenge in history.” 

The Arms Race is a long and carefully documented book. It 
examines the ‘failure’ of previous attempts to achieve disarma- 
ment and concludes that the failures were only partial—that we 
have much upon which to work in the legacy of those attempts. 
It explores the nature of nuclear armament in all its aspects and 
does not blink the problems involved in hidden stockpiles, diver- 
sions from peaceful atomic energy development and the other 
technical difficulties of a comprehensive disarmament treaty. 
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Mr. Noel-Baker’s conclusions are spelled out in much greater 
detail than those of Dr. Pauling. Because they are kept in 
historical context they are more convincing. ‘The only way to 
stop the arms race, he writes, “is to make a multilateral, com- 
prehensive, world-wide disarmament treaty, by which all the 
‘modern’ weapons are totally abolished, and the armed forces 
and ‘conventional’ armaments drastically cut down.” 

Perhaps the next British election will produce a government 
willing to preside over the “dissolution of the arms race” as the 
1945 election produced one willing to preside over the “dissolu- 
tion of the Empire.” 


Winnipeg KENNETH MCNAUGHT 


LA FAILLITE DE LA STRATEGIE ATOMIQUE. By F. O. Miksche. 1959. 
(Paris: Le Livre Contemporain. 217pp.) Translated as THE 
FAILURE OF ATOMIC STRATEGY. (London: Faber and Faber. 
224pp. 25/-.) 

Colonel Miksche’s military arguments are refreshingly sound. 
They have the added merit of being in the same current as those 
of a remarkable group of Frenchmen: General Beaufre, Calender, 
General Gazin, General Maurice Guérin, Migis, and Camille 
Rougeron. By reading Miksche, who alone is published in 
English, one becomes acquainted with the best military writers 
in the West to-day. 

Colonel Miksche’s political arguments are not so easily ac- 
cepted. To insist that NATO must be strong against the Soviets 
so that Europeans may continue to dominate Africa and regain 
the Middle East reveals a Rightist bias. There are better reasons 
for giving to the defensive arrangements of the West the 
efficiency, the suitability, they lack. 

Miksche demonstrates that the Soviet military superiority 
stems from the better organization and more sensible equipping 
of their divisions. The West has confused technical with military 
superiority. A helicopter will triple the value of a twelve-man 
section. But to buy the helicopter we must forego equipping 
a 150-man company. Would it not be better to have the com- 
pany? Our tanks are better than the Russians’. But ours cost 
three times as much. Would 90 Russian tanks not be more 
than a match for 30 of ours? The aim of the NATO forces 
is to defend Western Europe. Why, asks Miksche, give them 
the thousands of vehicles required by divisions designed for 
deep-thrusting attacks? The retort that the NATO forces are 
designed for ‘“‘mobile defence” is demolished by Miksche who 
clearly shows that our heavily mechanized forces, weak in 
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fighting troops, could not defend western Europe against the 
Soviets. They, too, have atomic weapons. The contention that 
a small force armed with atomic weapons can defeat a large 
force armed with atomic weapons is false. 

Indeed, Miksche insists that any military policy based on the 
use of atomic weapons, instead of simply the deterrent threat 
of their use, is nonsense. The menace of inevitable reprisals 
excludes the use of atomic weapons either offensively or de- 
fensively. Thus our atomic paralysis: with our 16 to 21 divisions, 
we must use atomic weapons in attempting to defend Western 
Europe against the massive Soviet conventional forces and yet 
we dare not do so for fear of thermonuclear mutual suicide. 
It is wiser, Miksche writes, to turn back to find the lost path, 
and reorganize our NATO forces so that they may truly defend 
Western Europe. 


Quebec H. W. POPE 


UNITED NATIONS AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION. By M. S. Rajan. 
1958. (London, Toronto: Longmans, Green. xiii, 679pp. 
$11.00.) 


Although many writers have recognized the importance of 
the domestic jurisdiction problem in the United Nations, Mr. 
Rajan’s massive work marks the publication of the first ex- 
haustive and systematic study of the problem. From a brief 
introduction tracing the development of the concept of sover- 
eignty and the role of domestic jurisdiction in the League of 
Nations, Mr. Rajan proceeds to an analysis of the drafting of 
Article 2, paragraph 7 of the U.N. Charter and of the U.N. 
practice for the period 1946-1955. 


It is only natural that in a serious and conscientious work on 
a controversial subject one finds oneself in disagreement with the 
author on a few issues, notably the political context of Article 
2(7). Mr. Rajan, like many writers on the United Nations before 
him, allows his sympathies for the idea of international organiza- 
tion to influence his judgment regarding U.N. practice. Although 
the author recognizes that an international organization cannot 
be expected to operate in a political vacuum, “divorced from the 
ordinary interplay of political and sociological forces,” he appears 
hesitant to draw the logical conclusion. While he admits that in 
quite a few of the cases which he analyses the U.N. discussions 
were influenced strongly by the cold war, “this extraneous con- 
sideration which has little to do with the merits of the questions 
concerned,” he believes that the United Nations has “on the 
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whole acted with considerable judiciousness and circumspection.” 
In fact, it could be argued that the only one of the cases analysed 
in which the cold war did not influence the debate was the In- 
donesian issue, and that a realistic view of these debates reveals 
national interest as the determining factor. 


The frantic efforts of Dr. Evatt, the Australian delegate, to 
secure a foolproof text of Article 2(7) at San Francisco does 
not escape Mr. Rajan’s attention, and he rightly points out that 
the Australian immigration policy was the motive behind these 
efforts. However, it is open to argument whether Dr. Evatt’s 
about-face on the domestic jurisdiction issue in the Spanish and 
Indonesian cases was, as the author believes, a welcome turn. In 
the opinion of this reviewer it only confirms the well-established 
thesis that the condition under which nations are willing to abide 
by the U.N. Charter is that their national interest is not directly 
involved, or that, when it is involved, it is to their advanage to 
do so. Although Mr. Rajan pays lip service to the political reali- 
ties of the situation, he seems unwilling to accept the harsh 
fact that national interest is the overriding principle of be- 
haviour of the U.N. members. Had the author followed up 
further the antics of the Australian delegation, especially during 
the debates on the South African issues, he might have come 
to entertain doubts as to the judiciousness and circumspection of 
at least their behaviour. And the Australian delegation was only 
one of many. 

In evaluating the cases concerning domestic jurisdiction, the 
author attaches importance to the General Assembly out of 
proportion to its real power. He points out correctly that the 
Security Council played only a minor role in the history of 
Article 2(7) and was successful only in the case of Indonesia. But 
he goes on to attribute the dominant position of the General As- 
sembly to the fact that the Assembly, in none of the cases dis- 
cussed, found itself “inhibited and incompetent to act (sic) be- 
cause of the limitation of the provision of Article 2(7).” This is 
surely an exaggeration. First, the dominant position of the As- 
sembly is due to the political reality of the cold war in general, 
and in particular to that aftermath of the Korean conflict, ‘the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution.” Second, the General Assembly, in 
spite of its present position, cannot act: it can still only discuss 
and recommend. And to its recommendations, in the cases 
analysed, the nations involved turned, for the most part, a deaf 
ear. Had Mr. Rajan given due weight to the division of voting in 
the cases discussed, the political nature of the divisions would 
have become quite clear. 
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These few points do not detract from the high standard of 
scholarship which Mr. Rejan shows throughout his work. He is 
to be congratulated on a serious attempt to explore an important 
but neglected field. 

At the end of the book are attached two useful notes on litera- 
ture in the French and German languages on the subject of 
domestic jurisdiction by S. Dreyfus and G. Heuer respectively. 


London, England. RICHARD GREGOR 


THE TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By William Appleman 
Williams. 1959. (Cleveland: World: Publishing Co. 219pp. 
$4.75.) 


The purpose of this book is to show that the United States 
has followed a policy of imperialism ever since it emerged as a 
world power in the 1890’s. That policy is now bankrupt, since 
the rest of the world will no longer accept it. Unless it is 
changed, it will lead inevitably to nuclear war. The tragedy lies 
in the contrast between the ideals professed by Americans and 
the actions taken by their leaders. 

In the view of the author, the core of this imperialist policy 
has been the concept of the Open Door, first enunciated by John 
Hay at the turn of the century and at the heart of ail policy 
followed since that time. The Open Door differed from old- 
fashioned imperialism in that it was not concerned with estab- 
lishing territorial and administrative colonialism in the areas 
which it controlled, but rather with extending economic and 
ideological control buttressed when necessary by strategically 
located military bases. The basic plans and decisions emanated 
from the leaders of the great corporations and their political 
spokesmen. Essentially, the Open Door was a continuation of 
the frontier theory, since it assumed that economic growth was 
impossible without an ever-widening control of sources of raw 
materials. This policy has not brought prosperity to the regions 
exploited, and now the peoples of these regions, who are also 
exasperated by American attitudes of racial superiority, are 
determined to reject American control. 

A basic theme of the book is that the Cold War since 1945 
is almost entirely the fault of the United States. If American 
corporate leaders had been willing to extend financial assistance 
to a badly-crippled Soviet Union in 1945 and to recognize the 
legitimate security requirements of that country, there need 
have been no deterioration of relations. 

The author is on sound ground in stressing the enormous 
impact of American economic power on the world, and in dis- 
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missing some of the accepted explanations of American diplomacy 
as superficial and naive. Nevertheless, the thesis is not con- 
vincing in the form here presented. In a short interpretative 
essay, it is necessary to make flat, unsupported statements in a 
way that does not always carry conviction; a fuller and carefully 
documented treatment will be required before most readers will 
believe that all major phases of modern American foreign policy 
can be viewed as manifestations of Open Door imperialism. For 
the present, one must quote against the author his own criticism 
of George Kennan (page 186): “The key weakness of the 
analysis lies in the fact that it is a single-factor thesis [leading] 
to a simplistic . . . interpretation.” 


University of Toronto G. M. CRAIG 


THE TROUBLE MAKERS. Dissent over Foreign Policy. 1792-1939. 
The Ford Lectures, delivered in the University of Oxford in 
Trinity Term, 1956. By A. J. P. Taylor. 1957. (Toronto: 


Copp-Clark, 207pp. $4.00.) 


The famous Englishmen appraised by Professor Taylor in 
this learned, unorthodox, challenging and witty collection were 
trouble-makers primarily for British, not foreign governments. 
They dissented from fundamental principles and aims as well as 
methods of British foreign policy. 

A. J. P. Taylor, himself a dissenter among academic his- 
torians, loves “Dissenters”: “This book deals with the English- 
men whom I most revere”. Dissenters, always condemned at 
the time and usually by official historians later on, are “vin- 
dicated by posterity”. Yet, whom our author loves, he chastens 
because of their self-contradictions, confusions and lapses from 
principle when they achieve office. (Incidentally, Woodrow Wil- 
son is classed as “the impossible thing, a Dissenter in power’’.) 
Taylor’s Dissenters come only from the left: Radicals, Liberals, 
Labour and Socialists. Conservatives, even Churchill and Cecil, 
remain essentially men of the “Establishment”. A whole chapter 
is devoted to a scathing indictment of “Gladstonian Foreign 
Policy’. But the twentieth century dissenters are perhaps still 
more fascinating and controversial: J. A. Hobson (“a lesser 
Cobden”), Norman Angell, Keynes, MacDonald, Henderson. Mac- 
Donald is graded slightly up, and Keynes down, but top marks 
for total Dissent go to E. D. Morel: “The tradition which began 
with Fox ended with Morel”’’. 

Possibly the most educative feature of these lectures is the 
author’s faithfully documented reminder of the dangerously 
emotional national attitudes toward other states and peoples 
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which have bedevilled international relations in our time, and 
which neither Dissenters, democrats nor historians have notably 


abated. 
University of British Columbia. S. MACK EASTMAN 


EUROPAS WEG NACH POTSDAM: Schuld and Schicksal in 
Donauraum. By Wenzel Jaksch. 1958. (Stuttgart: Deutche 
Verlags Anstalt. 522pp. D.M. 15.80.) 


Wenzel Jaksch is a former leader of the Social Democratic 
Party in the German-speaking districts of the Sudetenland. As 
a member of a minority party in a minority national group in a 
minor country of Central Europe, his life has been spent fighting 
in a series of lost causes. Few can pretend that the history of 
Central Europe since 1918 has been a happy one; and Mr. Jaksch 
seeks to persuade us that other solutions would have produced 
more favourable results. In particular, he deplores the fact that 
the break-up of the Austrian Empire resulted, not in the libera- 
tion of its peoples, but in the creation of national states which 
were even less liberal to their peoples than the Habsburg 
Emperors had been. He provides ample testimony for the means 
by which Benes and Masaryk sought to convince the framers of 
the Treaty of Versailles that Czechoslovakia would be a viable 
united nation, and how Benes and the younger Masaryk carried 
out the same task during the Second World War to bring about 
the restoration of the pre-Munich boundaries. Their success led 
to the wide-scale massacre and expulsion of the Sudetenlanders 
from their homes in 1945. Mr. Jaksch is also convinced that the 
indiscriminate acceptance of the principle of nationalism led to 
the weakness of Central Europe strategically; nothing was able 
to replace the solid barrier to Russian ambitions which the 
Austrian Empire had formerly provided. Along with the ignor- 
ance of the western leaders and the crafty weakness of President 
Benes, this led to the success of Russia in bringing all Eastern 
Europe under her sway by the terms of the Potsdam Treaty of 


July 1945. 
University of British Columbia. JOHN CONWAY 


ALLIED WARTIME DIPLOMACY: A PATTERN IN POLAND. By 
Edward J. Rozek. 1958. (New York: Wiley. xiii, 481pp. 
$6.95.) 

Poland must always symbolize the immense tragedy which 
was the Second World War. The immediate occasion of that war, 
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it was also the first victim of the settlement that emerged out 
of the war. This is now an old story, told by Prime Minister 
Churchill and by the Poles themselves, related in detail to the 
whole canvas of the Grand Alliance by Herbert Feis, William H. 
McNeill and Chester Wilmot, among others. Each addition to 
the literature of the subject adds new details, but the funda- 
mental story is not likely now to be altered. The totally bad 
faith of Stalin and his servants is evident beyond doubt; the 
dilemma of the Western powers can scarcely be more clearly 
revealed. Judgments on this and that move in the diplomatic 
game will always vary slightly according to the position of the 
interpreter, but surely there is no disputing the basic fact that 
with a war to win against the monstrous Nazi state and the 
balance of German power being destroyed by the Russians, the 
possibilities open to the democratic powers were not very great. 
Poland was beyond help in 1939 and not much less so after 1941. 


Having had full access to the papers, private and public, in 
the possession of Stanislaw Mikolajezyk (vice-Premier in the 
exiled Sikorski Government, later Premier himself, and then a 
member of the Provisional Government of National Unity 
set up inside liberated Poland, until he was forced to flee for 
his life), Mr. Rozek tells a long and heavily documented story 
of the fight waged by the London Poles to establish a free 
government recognized by the three great allied powers. It is 
the documents here that make the book so valuable. Transcripts 
of conferences are notoriously unreliable of course when it comes 
to particular and disputed details (witness Yalta), and it may be 
that in the Polish materials there are many discrepancies (what 
did Franklin Roosevelt say about the Curzon line at Teheran? 
and what did he later say he said?). But they do offer the 
fullest account available, and there is no reason to think them in 
any way deliberately misleading. Naturally Mikolajczyk is the 
hero of this fight; one can understand that. But the casting of 
Churchill in so dark a light is perhaps less than fair. Certainly 
he treated the unyielding position of the London Poles in a 
rough manner, convinced as he was that something substantial 
(the Curzon Line) must be conceded to the Russians. What he 
said to Mikolajcezyk was a great deal sharper and more bad- 
tempered than anything the Russians let loose with. But Church- 
ill was honestly working in very bad circumstances for what he 
believed to be a possible and satisfactory settlement. Naturally 
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this entailed great sacrifices for the Poles. But even in this 
very sympathetic book it is difficult to see that the intransigence 
of the Government-in-exile on the question of ceding territory 
was anything but destructive and foolish in the utterly unfavour- 
able conditions then obtaining. The London Poles may have been 
right, but short of war on the Soviet Union there was no way to 
make good their demands or eliminate the unlovely Lublin Com- 
mittee. They were dealing in principles and historic claims. 
Churchill had to deal with a vast political and military war— 
it is no wonder that he lost his temper. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


THE REICHSWEHR AND THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 1919-1926. 
By Harold J. Gordon, Jr. 1957. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. xvi, 478pp. $8.50.) 


Was the infant German Republic doomed at birth by the 
bargain concluded between Chancellor Ebert and Quartermaster- 
General Groener over the famous secret telephone line on 
November 9, 1918, as Wheeler-Bennett and others have asserted ? 
Professor Gordon thinks not. In this scholarly and thorough 
examination of the relations of army and republic, based not 
only on the papers of Seeckt and Epp, Gessler and Groener, but 
on material assembled from surviving participants as well, the 
author argues that the army was less a disruptive element within 
the body politic of the Weimar republic than most previous 
writers in this field have asserted. “The government of the 
Republic and the Reichswehr were able to co-operate.” The 
responsibility for the emergence of a situation which played a 
part in the rise to power of Adolf Hitler was the result of 
“factors beyond the control of the military authorities.” The 
parties of the left, and especially the Social Democrats, are 
saddled with a major share of the blame for this development. 
Gordon’s book naturally centres around Hans von Seeckt. And 
the reader must judge for himself, on the basis of the mass of 
evidence marshalled with great skill, whether Gordon’s thesis 
can be sustained; or whether the treatment of Seeckt is not too 
generous, and the strength of the whole case weakened by a 
too evident desire to controvert the authorized version of these 
events by defending the army against the parties. 


The University of Toronto ROBERT A. SPENCER 
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INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
Benjamin Higgins. 1957. (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. xxii, 179pp. $4.00.) 


Professor Higgins, who was an overseas expert attached to 
the National Planning Bureau of Indonesia, and who wrote this 
study as Director of the Indonesia Project of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was in an excellent position to obtain 
the data for this book and obtain interpretations “from the in- 
side” which add to its interest. The account is for the most 
part factual; the author brings together statistical materials, 
and summarizes lengthy documents (such as the three volume 
Five-Year Plan) which would be unavailable to the ordinary 
Western reader. The facts are given meaning and organisation 
by reference to academic propositions dealing with stabilization 
and development, the whole enlivened by a generous and con- 
structive critical evaluation. The fundamental dilemma of the 
Indonesian economy emerges as a constant theme—“that money 
supply grows more rapidly than production” (p. 26). 

There are numerous sections in which the discussion presents 
new materials, or throws fresh light on matters which, in many 
other accounts, constitute mere points of reference. The meth- 
ods used by the Indonesian Government to limit corruption (p. 
21) and to deal with the administration of exchange control 
show a remarkable capacity for bureaucratic improvisation. Sec- 
tions dealing with the development of small industries, trans- 
migration, and similar policy questions related to development 
are full of interest. Among the most rewarding viewpoints of 
the book, to the student and casual reader alike, is the insistence 
that Western terms and notions, when used by Indonesian poli- 
ticians, should be interpreted in their own Indonesian connota- 
tions. Professor Higgins’ cautions on the Indonesian political 
scene are well worth studying. 

Some statements made on the basis of general statistics need 
further evaluation. On page xv, it is stated that the “national 
income per capita is below the 1939 level, probably below the 
1929 level, and may even be below the level of 1919.” Consider- 
able drops in the activity of certain industries and the income of 
certain sections of the population are demonstrable, but these 
refer to industries and persons to whom statistics most readily 
apply. It is very doubtful whether production and consumption 
of basic self-grown foodstuffs (such as tapioca) would vary as 
much as statistics seem to indicate. 

The book has some inadequacies of organization. The Intro- 
duction brings the text up-to-date before the reader knows what 
is being brought up-to-date. Economic institutions are not ex- 
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plained fully until the middle of the account, by which time the 
reader has had to sort them out for himself—and there is no 
index to help him. There are some almost word for word repe- 
titions of data (cf. pp. 45 and 53). But the reader will welcome 
the lively and informative account. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


A HIsToRY OF MODERN BuRMA. By John F. Cady. 1958. 
(Toronto: Thomas Allen. xii, 682pp. $8.00.) 


THE UNION OF BURMA. A Study of the First Year of Indepen- 
dence. By Hugh Tinker. 1957. (Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 
424pp. $6.50.) 


BUILDING A WELFARE STATE IN BURMA. 1948-1956. By Frank 
Trager. 1958. (New York: I.P.R. vii, 118pp. $4.00.) 


After a decade of relative neglect, there has been a rash of 
books on Burma, reflecting its transformation into a politically 
conscious state with aspirations of independence and visions of 
some degree of self-sufficiency. 

Cady’s History of Modern Burma surveys the whole field from 
before the British annexation until the present day, and, combin- 
ing the fruits of personal experience in both pre- and postwar 
Burma with careful research, it is probably the best general his- 
tory in print. More detailed, and dealing with a briefer period, is 
Hugh Tinker’s The Union of Burma. This excellent collection of 
material on all aspects of modern Burma is probably the most 
complete and the most accurate work on the subject. It also 
combines the fruits of scholarship and wide experience in Asia, 
and is only slightly marred by casual references to the history of 
Burma which remain unexplained in the text, and by an 
occasional anti-American bias. Frar’ Trager’s Building A Wel- 
fare State is an attempt by the director of the U.S. aid pro- 
gramme to assess the progress made by Burma since the end of 
the war. Unfortunately his conclusions are too often founded 
upon sources of questionable reliability and display excessive 
optimism in the programme in which he played an active part. 
His confident assertion that “Burma is on her way to her ‘Wel- 
fare State,’” stands in sharp contrast to Tinker’s more realistic 
assertion that “the investment [in the development programme] 
has not achieved anything absolute ...a genuine Welfare State 
will only emerge if Burma utilizes her potentialities with greater 
vigour, common sense, and technique experiences than have been 
displayed in these first experimental years.” 


Toronto VIRGINIA A. KERKHEIDE 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KWAME NKRUMAH. 1957. (Edinburgh: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 310pp. $5.50.) 


The web of Kwame Nkrumah’s life has been woven around 
the struggle for independence of the Gold Coast. In terms of 
years, his struggle was a short one, for only ten years elapsed 
between his involvement in Gold Coast politics as General 
Secretary of the United Gold Coast Convention and the granting 
of political independence to the new state of Ghana on March 
6, 1957. Nkrumah’s success was due in large measure to a 
shrewd political strategy. Realizing that only a strong and 
popular political party could hope to dictate any sort of terms 
to the British Government, Nkrumah organized the Convention 
Peoples’ Party in 1949, a party which represented the “interests 
of the masses.” In Nkrumah’s opinion a middle class elite with- 
out the “battering ram of the illiterate masses” could not hope 
to smash colonialism. As colonialism meant to him slavery, 
exploitation, oppression, the primary aim of the Convention 
Peoples’ Party was ‘self government now’. It was in his words, 
“far better to be free to govern, or misgovern yourself than to 


be governed by anybody else.” 


What sort of person emerges from these pages? Despite his 
having suffered from colonial oppression and racial prejudice, 
Nkrumah does not seem to be an extremely bitter man. Having 
decided that “it was essential from all points of view to bury the 
hatchet”, he made efforts to retain after independence as many 
former British Civil Servants as possible. 


Having the attributes of leadership, power quite naturally 
gravitated towards his hands. From Nkrumah’s criticism of 
the opposition in Ghana, it seems that he does not want to 
relinquish any of this power. Recent happenings in Ghana in- 
dicate that Nkrumah is in no mood to be criticized by what he 
would perhaps term as “regional” or selfish interests when he is 
engaged in a desperate struggle to raise the living standards of 
his people and above all in forging a united front of the African 
people. 

Nkrumah’s account of the struggle for independence and 
even his role as Prime Minister is very much of a one-man show. 
As a consequence, the reader misses from it any mention of the 
British Government’s role in leading the country towards repre- 
sentative government and independence. 


University of New Brunswick KHALID BIN SAYEED 
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THE BACKGROUND TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. By Desmond Crowley. 1958. 

(Toronto: Macmillan. ix, 370pp. $3.75.) 

Dr. Crowley has attempted to examine the position of Great Britain 
in a world shaped by the rivalry between the super-powers, by European 
internationalism, and by non-European nationalism. His work may be 
a useful introduction; however, it suffers from a complicated style and 
occasional naiveté, such as the view that communism is doomed because 


of its neglect of human liberty (p. 148). 
(I. N. Lamsr] 


GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD AFFAIRS. By J. P. Cole. 1959. (Baltimore: Penguin 

Books. 346pp. $.70.) 

This book is intended for the general public interested in world 
affairs. Part One deals with such topics as map projections, spread of 
European influence, and world population and production. Part Two 
is devoted to regional studies, while in part Three the major powers 


are discussed. 
{[JacoB SPELT] 


La BELGIQUE ET LES NATIONS UNtIES. 1958. (New York: Manhattan. 

xi, 372pp. $3.00.) 

One of the best organized and documented books that has appeared, 
as yet, in the current Carnegie series. The study was directed by an 
especially strong committee which included De Visscher, De Raeymaker 
and Henri Rolin. Parts one and two detail Belgian opinions about 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco and the United Nations during its 
early post-war period. Part three is a 193 page critique of virtually 
every important UN problem since 1947. The discussion of Belgian 
responses to colonial problems is balanced and informative. 

(R. St. J. MACDONALD] 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set up by 
the Japanese Association of International Law. 1958. (New York: 
Manhattan. xv, 246pp. $3.00.) 

A three-part study. Part One traces the development of Japanese 
attitudes to the United Nations from the end of the war to the begin- 
ning of 1953. It is based on a detailed analysis of discussions in the 
Japanese Diet and the press. The organization and functioning of the 
UN system, and Japanese views on various problems involved, are 
examined in Part Two. Part Three discusses the United Nations and 
Far Eastern problems and the role of the Organization in relation to 
Japan’s security. The concluding chapter recounts Japan’s efforts to 
gain admission to the United Nations and its objectives in joining the 
Organization. 

([R. St. J. MAcDONALD] 
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MexXIco AND THe UNITED NATIONS. By Jorge Castaneda. 1958. (New 

York: Manhattan Publishing Co. xi, 244pp. $3.00.) 

Mexico has no outstanding international objectives the fulfillment 
of which are dependent on the action of the United Nations. This book, 
therefore, focuses on general international problems from a nationalist 
viewpoint. It contains an interesting discussion of Mexican-U.S. rela- 
tions, Mexico’s Latin American policies and her dissatisfaction with 
Pan Americanism as an answer to problems requiring regional treat- 
ment. On this point the book should be compared with the Uruguay 
study. The author suggests a Charter amendment to provide for the 
rights and duties of states, and insist upon speeding up economic and 
social activities within the UN framework. [R. St. J. MAcpoNA.p] 


URUGUAY AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Uruguayan Institute of International Law for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 1958. (New York: Manhattan. xi, 
129pp. $3.00.) 

A concise exposition of Uruguay’s views on key issues of inter- 
national organization. International law should be used to determine 
the scope of Art. 2(7). The Court’s jurisdiction should be widened and 
made compulsory. The Uniting for Peace Resolution was a step for- 
ward. Effective use has not yet been made of smaller nations for 
purposes of an international police force, which is favoured. Charter 
revision is impractical now, as is abolition of the veto, but liberalizations 
of voting procedures in the Council are to be encouraged. 

[R. St. J. MACDONALD] 


AMERICAN POLITICAL Parties. Their Natural History. By Wilfred E. 

Binkley. 1958. (New York: Knopf. xiii, 470pp. xiv, $4.25.) 

Long recognized as the most useful history of American parties, 
this book has now been brought down through the 1956 elections. 
Little attempt has been made to put the original text abreast of 
recent scholarship, however. [G. M. Cralc] 


GERMANY’S NEW CONSERVATISM. Its History and Dilemma in the 
Twentieth Century. By Klemens von Klemperer. Foreword by 
Sigmund Neumann. 1957. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
xxvi, 250pp. $5.00.) 

An important addition to the history of the Weimar Republic. Von 
Klemperer traces the troubled path of German conservatism from the 
time about the turn of the century, when it moved from the statist 
legacy of Hegel, Ranke and Bismarck into the new world of popular 
forces, until it was overtaken and absorbed by National Socialism. 
He is concerned to explain, not to excuse. Junger, Spengler, and Moeller 
van den Bruck, should be seen, he argues, “not as villains, not as 
heroes, but instead faced by a challenge to which they did not measure 
up: to give conservative foundation to the Republic”; and their message 
changed into a predominantly negative one, with political and social 


resentment and anti-intellectualism its driving forces. 
[RoBerT A. SPENCER] 
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THe GERMAN RESISTANCE. Carl Goerdeler’s Struggle Against Tyranny. 
By Gerhard Ritter. 1958. (Toronto: Thomas Nelson. 320pp. $7.75.) 


In a review published in the Autumn, 1957, number of this Journal, 
the hope was expressed that an English version of Gerhard Ritter’s 
important study would soon be made available. This has now appeared, 
with the text slightly abridged, the appendices (which included some 
of Goerdeler’s memoranda) omitted, and the extremely full notes of 
the German version much curtailed. 

[Ropert A. SPENCER] 


THE KERSTEN Memorrs, 1940-1945. By Felix Kersten, with an introduc- 
tion by H. R. Trevor-Roper. Translated by Constantine Fitzgibbon 
and James Oliver. 1957. (New York: Macmillan. 314pp. $5.00.) 


The memoirs of Heinrich Himmler’s Finnish doctor are chiefly in- 
teresting for the light they shed on the odd personality of the 
Reichsfiihrer SS, over whom Kersten exercised a quite remarkable 
influence as a result of his ability to relieve Himmler’s paralysing 
stomach cramps. In his introduction Trevor-Roper vouches for the 
authenticity of the memoirs, and sets the record straight concerning 
the respective share of responsibility of Kersten and Count Bernadotte 
for the rescue of Jewish internees in the closing of the war. 


[Rosert A. Spencer] 


ORIGINS OF THE MODERN INDIAN BUSINESS CLass. By D. R. Gadill. 1959. 

(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14. 

iv, 46pp. $1.50.) 

The scarcity of information on the economic history of South Asia, 
combined with the relevance of such information for the discussion of 
today’s changes, make this preliminary study by Professor Gadill 
valuable indeed. It deals with the countryside and with cities; with 
trade routes and goods traded; with how certain social groups came to 
be traders and merchants and bankers; the separation of traders from 
artisans in the caste structure of Indian society, and in general the 
superior position of the trader; the organization of businesses as joint 
family enterprises whose continuity was often equa] to that of our 
own western joint stock companies. 

[NATHAN KEYFITZ] 


GOVERNMENT AND Potrics iN AFrica SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Thomas 
R. Adam. 1959. (Random House: New York. xiv, 145pp. $1.25.) 
Brief and straightforward surveys of the political systems of most 

of the countries south of the Sahara. The book is up-to-date and gen- 

erally balanced, but at times it seems short on facts and long on 
approval or indignation. 

{ANDREW Watson] 













































Books Received 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue.) 


ALLIANCE POLICY IN THE CoLD War. By Arnold Wolfers, Editor. 1959. 
(The John Hopkins Press: Baltimore. ix, 314pp. $6.00.) 

THE ATLANTIC TRIANGLE AND THE CoLD War. By Edgar McInnis. 1959. 
(University of Toronto Press: Toronto. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. viii, 
163pp. $4.50.) 

THE CONGRESSIONAL Party. A Case Study. By David B. Truman. 1959. 
(John Wiley & Sons: New York. xii, 336pp. $7.50.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
By Sir Hersch Lauterpacht. 1959. (Frederick A. Praeger: New 
York. xiv, 408pp. $12.50.) 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1956. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of Internationa] Affairs. Edited by Noble 
Frankland and Vera King. 1959. (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. xxiv, 768pp. $12.50.) 

THE EXECUTIVE OverseAS. Administrative Attitudes and Relationships 
in a Foreign Culture. By John Fayerweather. 1959. (Syracuse 
University Press: New York. xi, 193pp. $4.00.) 

GERMANY REJOINS THE Powers. By Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. 
Edinger. 1959. (Stanford University Press: California. xvi, 320pp. 
$6.50.) 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Thomas 
R. Adam. 1959. (New York: Random House. xiv, 145pp. $1.25.) 
GOVERNMENT BY CONSTITUTION. The Political Systems of Democracy. 
By Herbert J. Spiro. 1959. (Random House: New York. xv, 496pp. 

$6.75.) 

A HISTORY OF THE FAR East IN MODERN TIMES. By Harold M. Vinacke. 
6th edition. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. xviii, $6.75.) 

INTRODUCTION TO THE NEw EcoNomics. By Bernard L. Cohen. 1959. 
(Philosophical Library Inc.: New York. 176pp. $3.75.) 

METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Trygve 
Mathisen. 1959. (Brett-Macmillan Ltd: Galt. vii, 265pp. $3.75.) 

THE MoperN Law or LAND WarFaRE. By Morris Greenspan. 1959. 
(University of California Press. California. xvii, 724pp. $10.00.) 

NorTtH Korea’s POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE. By Philip Rudolph. 
1959. (Institute of Pacific Relations: New York. 72pp. $2.00.) 

ORIGINS OF THE MODERN INDIAN BUSINESS CLass. By D. R. Gadill. 1959. 
(Institute of Pacific Relations: New York. iv, 46pp. $1.50.) 

PAKISTAN AND THE REGIONAL Pacts. By Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri. 

1959. East Publications: Pakistan. Institute of Pacific Relations: 

New York. 143pp. $2.00.) 
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New Books 


on International Affairs 


VIET-NAM 


Edited by Richard W. Lind- 
holm. A survey of what has 
been accomplished in South 
Viet-Nam during the last five 
years, with American aid and 
the Colombo Plan with Can- 
ada as a leading contributor. 
The authors represent six na- 


tions, all of whom are in- 
$6.50 


volved. 


THE EAST AND WEST 
MUST MEET 


In this symposium, you get a 
long clear look at the pro- 
blems that divide or are 
shared by peoples of West and 
East. Contributors are most 
distinguished people in the 
political and intellectual life 
of our times. They include 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, J. K. Gal- 
braith and Barbara Ward. 


$3.00 


STRUGGLE 
FOR THE SEA 


By Grand Admiral Raeder, 
Supreme Commander of the 
German Navy, 1928 to 1943. 
In these memoirs, Admiral 
Raeder tells the story of Ger- 
man naval re-armament and 
his own part in World War II. 
Includes Battle of the River 
Plate, invasion of Norway, 
U-boat campaign. $5.00 
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Informative pamphlets on 
current topics written by 
recognized authorities. 
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by James M. Minifie 


CHALLENGE IN CHINA 
by F. C. Jones 
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James Eayrs 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


VOLUME IX: OCTOBER 1955- JUNE 1957 


This book appears only two years after the events it describes. 
The reader find the immediacy of his own recollections rein- 
forced here by an incisive account of the events which led to the 
tragic and total estrangement of Russia and the West in the 
conflicts of Hungary and Suez. Canada’s role in these crises is 
fully and lucidly described in this comprehensive account of 
Canadian actions and influence abroad d this critical period. 
The military and non-military aspects of Atlantic Alliance, 
continental defence, the issue of American investment in Canada, 
the Columbia River dispute and SEATO were among the problems 
confronting Canada between October, 1955, and June, 1957, which 
Dr. Eayrs discusses and analyses. Authoritative, fully documented, 
and written in pungent style, this volume is an outstanding addition 
to the Canada in World Affairs series. 3 


Published under the auspices of THE CANADIAN 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS by 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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II. Research Note 
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European Literature 20. ... Riccardo Monaco and 
Franco Alberto Casadio 
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Recent activities of United Nations organs and of the special- 
ized agencies. 
Recent activities of major regional and functional organizations. 
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FROM OXFORD’S 
FALL LIST 


Isaac Deutscher 


THE PROPHET UNARMED 


(TROTSKY 1921-1929) 
This is the second of three biographical volumes. The first 
ended in 1921, when Trotsky, then at the climax of his power, 
unwittingly sowed the seeds of his downfall. This volume 
covers the years of struggle with Stalin and ends in 1929, 
when Trotsky vanished from Russia. The third volume will 
cover the years of exile and assassination. $7.75 


Neal Wood 


COMMUNISM AND 
BRITISH INTELLECTUALS 


The British intellectuals associated with the Communist 
movement, but not necessarily Communist party members, 
are chiefly men of literature and science, among them W. H. 
Auden, J. D. Bernal, John Strachey and Philip Toynbee. Dr. 
Wood shows how the intellectual] disillusion of the 1920’s 
and the domestic and international crises of the time con- 
tributed to the British intelligentsia’s interest in Communism 
in the 1930's. $5.00 


Arnold J. Toynbee and 
Edward D. Myers 


HISTORICAL ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER 
(A STUDY OF HISTORY: VOL. XI) 


This volume supplies, first a Gazetteer with brief descriptions 
in almost all cases of all geographical names and expressions 
in the text, with reference to volume and page of the Study 
and also to the Abridgement, and second, an atlas of 113 
pages of maps compiled by Professors Toynbee and Myers 
and specially drawn for this volume. These maps form an 
atlas of the history of civilization and religions of the 
world which will be of considerable use independently of the 


text volume. ot a 7 $9.00 














